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PREFACE 

This is a workshop manual prepared for use in training 
workshops dealing with program and curriculum - development 
in the post-literacy stages. It will find its first use in 
a workshop on the subject being held in Arusha, Tanzania, 
during June 2-14, 1980. 

The Arusha workshop being hosted by the Department of 
Adult Education, Ministry of National Education of the 
Government of Tanzania is part of a series of workshops 
sponsored by the German Foundation for International 
Development (DSE) in Africa. These workshops are based on 
the belief that administrators and practitioners working on 
literacy and nonformal education programs, both for 
governments and voluntary agencies, should be assisted through 
practical training related to their daily tasks to do a better 
job of imp<lementing ongoing programs. 

Two^main themes have been covered in these workshops 
so -far: (1) evaluation of literacy programs, and (2) 
curriculum development in literacy and nonformal education 
programs. To date, six workshops have been conducted in 
these different countries of East and Southern Africa: 
On the evaluation of functi onal literacy 

Tanzania December 1976 

Kenya May 1977 

Zambia ^July 1978 

Kenya May 1979 
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On curriculum development in functional literacy 
and nonformal e ducat ion 

Zambia May 1979 

Kenya August 1979. 

''Miile the ear lier * worksiiops were somewhat general in 
content, the more recent ones are becoming specialized and 
focuQsed, For example, the Kenya workshop on evaluation held 
in May 1979 in Kericho, Kenya specialized in the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of development training programs. The 
forthcoming workshop in Arusha, Tanzania will be focussed on 
the special problems of programming and cur ri culum . deve lopmen t 
in the post- literacy stages. 

The topic of the Arupha wo rks hop--P rog ramming and 
Curriculum Development in the Post-Literacy Stages-~is 
indeed an import ant one. More and more countries which have 
met successes in their literacy work are finding that even 
greater challenges await them as the erstwhile illiterates 
come out of literacy classes as new literates. Programs and 
curricula have to be designed for them to help them retain 
their newly acquired literacy skil Is , to strengthen those 
skills further and to put literacy to work-in their daily 
li ves . 

Tanzania, it must be admitted, does not need an 
introduction to the subject of planning post-literacy programs 
Among the countries that have conducted literacy campaigns in 
the last decade, Tanzania is without a doubt one country that 
has done the most experimenting with post- liter acy programs 
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and liau ac(|U.irerJ the moat oxperienco. Our tabk at the 
workohop will tlius be not to inform but to review, not to 
teach but to challenge. Hopefully, we will be able to expose 
to the view of 1 anzanian li teracy workers some new possibilities 
and will certainly reinforce many of the initiatives already 
taken. More importantly, the workshop will be able to 
evaluate and systematize available experience for transfer to 
other countries engaged in program development in the post- 
literacy stages . ^^ 

Some of those using this workshop manual are perhaps 
aware of the interconnection between the DSE's series of 
Africa workshops and the series of training monographs 
commissioned by the Lines co/I ranian International Institute 
for Adult Literacy Methods (IIALM). The follov^ing eight 
training monographs have already been published: The use of 
radio in adult literacy education , by Richard C. Burke; 
Programmed instruction for literacy workers , by S. Thiagarajan; 
Learning to read and reading to learn: an approach to a 
system of literacy instruction , by Sohan Singh; The ABCs of 
literacy: lessons from linguistics , by Kenneth L . Baucom ; 
Visual literacy in communication: designing for development , 
by Anne Zimmer and Fred Zimmer; Towards scietitific literacy , 
by Frederick J. Thomas and'^Allan K ; Kondo; Evaluating 
functional literacy , by H. S. Bhola; and tlames and simulations 
in l iteracy training , by David R. Evans. 

The DSE workshops have typically been built upon the 
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HALM monograph oerios; and those w6rkoliopo have, in turn, 
provided opportunities for testing the IIALM monographs 
before they wore finally published. We have called the 
present document "a workshop manual" rather than a monogivaph 
to point up the tentative nature of so me of the ideas 
presented here and to underline the unfinished state of this 
document. After a few test-in-use workshops such as the one 
in Arusha in Juno 19 80, we hope this workshop manual will grow 
into a monograph on the subject of programming and curriculum 
development in the post - li te racy stages. 

In the meantime, we suggest that this manual be read 
together . wi th an earlier document. Curriculum Deve lopment 
for Functional Literacy and Nonformal Education Programs , by 
H. S. Bhola, copies of which are available on request to 
literacy workers in dey^eloping countries from Dr. Josef Muller, 
Education and Science/Branch, The German Foundation for 
International Development, Simrocks t r asse 1, 5300 Bonn, West 
Germany. Comments on the present workshop manual sent to the 
author will be gratefully received. 



Indiana University H. S. Bhola 

Bloomington, Indiana 
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CHAPTIIR I 

POST-LITERACY WORK: DET IN I T I QN5 , TASKS, AND CONTEXT 



Organization of the chapter 

•Illiteracy to post-literacy 

I lli te r acy 
Pre-li teracy 
Literacy 

Post-literacy stages 

Post-literacy, adult education, nonformal education and 
rural development 

Adult education 
Nonformal education 
Rural development 

The use of print and nonprint media 

A caution 

Curriculum development 

Program development 

Summary 

Things to do or think about 
Re dings and references 

This is a manual on the subject ^of program development 
^nH rurriculum developmen t in the p os t ^1 i t e racy stages. We 
must begin by explaining these terms: 

Illiteracy to post - 1 i te rac y 

Literacy workers have seen a man's or a woman's 

1 
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jourrioy from illitorncy, tlirou(jl\ llLt^rncy, to if)tlopurHJt;r»L 
lonrnifHj, an corMj inL iruj of many nLiujuu, Lxniniru; Lhu rollnwiruj 
1 ine : 



O QJ 

o x: 4J I 4-> T> -p 

OJ Q) >hQJ 0>> T>Q. 

U 4J 0(/)T)Q.O Cf^'H 

Q) -H 03 4J (I) cn ct3 Othor ntncjen qj <■ o 

-^^^^ ^"^^^^ and ayatemic r S 

HH Q. —jeTD'-H u.-H(n integration nn-na 

I Hi t eracy , '^he individual man or woman in thia 
stage does not have any ability to road or write. Moreover, 
he or she does not even have any interest in becoming literate. 
The world of literacy is an alien world to the illiterate. 
The gap between the two worlds of illiteracy and literacy 
seems too wide; and there seems to be no advantage in trying 
to be literate. 

Pre-li teracy * In the pre-literacy stage, the 
illiterate individual is still unable to read and write but he 
or she is b'feing brought in contact with the world of 
information. The . un derst anding is slowly emerging that there 
is information out there which might be helpful in solving 
the problems of day-to-day life. To begin with, this 
information comes to the illiterate individual through nonprint 
media, but the important thing is that information consumption 
through media is creating motivations for wanting to become 
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lilunito iititl till iii(l(»|)tHnlcnt coiKUinitM- <>( iitCo nnut i on . 

1. i I (• nicy . littuiicy i m iIcIiihmI itit (tut uIj i 1 i t y t i> rnuJ 
iuul writ.(! ill tlif iiiothiT tomjui!. (In siom') c i r (Miinu t iincrn , it 
if. (li.'f'iiiiMi ii!i t-lii; .iliilily to nMid (ind wfit.tt in .'i njitloniil or 
cviin (in idt ornaL iunnl l(iiujiiiuj(! . ) Wi- know, of" (.■ourvii!, tluil 
iiiiiuntj ;i yroufj of lit.(Mat.r yoiilti or adultii, tiomo cm\ tuivo 
tjuttcr liLoi-acy ul<ill!i tluin ottioru. Somu are linrely lit.oriilt!; 
tticy cr.n mad s i inp U- mi!;i:; a(jtv, and wrili." nimpli' mtM; ;i aqfM; 
tliomac Ivon . Otiiors, can rend Ltiu daily nnwsipapor, ttin 
a(jriculLural biillotin from tlie extcnaion dop ar L mon t nnd Llio 
bool< of tiymnii in tliu chiurcli. Moijt: literacy workoro uni! a 
rule of Llie Lluitnl) and suyyeiil tliat fi.ncL iona 1 liLuracy iJ l\n> 
ability to road and write as a fuurtti grader from thie formal 
actiool system in a particular country or roQion would rend 
and write. Gome literacy worl<er3 liave tried to define 
different levelr. of literacy, for example: capacity to 
read at thie second grade level (first level).; capacity to 
read at thie fourtti grade level (second level); and capacity 
to read at thie sixthi grade level (thiird level). 

Anderson and Neimi , two American adult educators, 
define literacy levels in thie context of American life by 
differentiating among four types of illiterates: 

Complete illiterates : those wtio have no formal schooling 

at all. 

Functional illiterates ; those who have reading j^kills 
lower than those of a normal fifth grade child. 
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Technological illiterates : those who have re ading sk ills 
lower than those of a normal eighth grade ^child. 

Vocational illiterates : those who have reading skills 
lower than those of a normal tenth grade child. 

Such divisions into levels of literacy are, understandably, 
arbitrary. The ultimate test is the functionality of the 
literacy skills learned, though this woulxd mean that we will 
have to define functionality carefully, concretely, and 
contex tually • 

Post-literacy stag es. A most important question now 
arises: After literacy what? Part of the answer, often is: 
after literacy, a little more literacy. Why? Adult men and 
women coming out of literacy .plasses seldom have the capacity 
to go from their primers and graded books to the real world 
of printed information in agriculture, health , business , 
marketing, and the union shop. They need assistance to make 
the change. It is not surprising that the first post-literacy 
stage in most countries, therefore, is a teaching stage where 
literacy skills are put into use in handling printed 
information produced in the real world of work and life. 

But there have to be other stages between the first 
pos t- literacy stage and the ultimate goal of creating a 
society of independent learners and participants in social 
and political affairs. We do not always know what these 
stages are or should be. All we know is that: 
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(a) those who became literate must retain their literacy; 

(b) those who want to get further education should get it; and 

(c) all others must be provided opportunities and mechanisms 
for becoming integrated into the society and make economic, 
social and political contributions to the society in which 
they live. 

It is the main objective of this workshop manual to 
investigate the three needs listed above. 

Post-literacy, adult education, nonformal 
education and rural development 

In the beginning of this chapter, we have talked of 

the post-literacy stages, and not of one single post-literacy 

stage. In the first most immediate post-literacy stage, 

the problem of program planning may be nothing more than 

providing more literacy; and strengthening the literacy 

skills by providing reading materials and encouraging new 

literates to read. However, as we move away from this 

immediate post -li ter acy stage, we have to expand our 

objectives. We have to make a conceptual leap. 

As we make this conceptual leap,, our programs and 

curricula will begin to look more and more like programs of 

adult education, nonformal education and rural development. 

From the following definitions of these terms, we can see why. 

Adult education . "The term 'adult education' denotes 

the entire body of organized educational processes, whatever 

the content, level and method, whether formal or otherwise. 



whether they prolong or replace initia^ ed in schools, 

colleges and universities as well as in apprenticeship, 
whereby persons regarded as adults by the society to which 
they belong develop their abilities, enrich their knowledge, 
improve their technical and professional qualifications or 
turn them in a new direction and bring about changes in 
their behavior in the twofold perspective of full personal 
development and participation in balanced and independent 
i^ocial, economic and cultural development." (Article 1, The 
Recommendations on the Development of Adult Education, 
Nairobi Conference, 1976.) 

Nonformal education , Nonformal education "refers to ^ 
the motley assortment of organized and semi-organized 
educational activities operating outside the, regular 
structure and routines of the formal system, aimed at serving 
a great variety of learning needs of different subgroups in 
the population, both young and old. Some nonformal programs 
cater to the same learning needs as the schools and in effect 
are substitutes for formal schooling." (In the "Introduction" 
to Education for Rural Development: Case Studies for 
Planners , edited by Manzoor Ahmed and Philip H. Coombs, 
Praeger, New York, 1975.) 

Rural development . The same source quoted above 
defines rural development to include all those programs that 
embrace "all the main dimensions of personal and economic 
development and of family and community life improvement." 

15 
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The use of print and nonprint media 

As can be seen from the definitions of post-literacy 
programs, adult education, nonformal education and rural 
development included above, there is considerable overlap in 
their objectives, potential clients and programs. The 
distinctions among them may often lie only in the eyes of 
the beholder and in the perspective of the program planner. 

An ever more crucial question that must be faced is: 
Must post-literacy programs be based exclusively on literacy 
skills? In other words, must po st^ lit eracy programs use 
only print media to be called post-literacy programs? 

the answer we suggest is that post-lite racy p rograms 
must not confine themselves to the print media alone. Indeed, 
it will be dogmatic and unduly restrictive. But when using 
nonprint media in post-literacy programs, planners must not 
make assumptions of illiteracy among their clients. The 
participant groups should be assumed to be literate; the 
illiterate should now be considered the "unusual" participant. 

A caution . But even as we make assumptions of 
literacy among our particif^ants during the post-literacy 
stages, our programs should be so organized that the 
illiterate is not excluded from the possibility of 
participation. If we make assumptions of literacy and neglect 
the possibility of the presence of illiterate participants, 
we may do great disservice to individuals and communities we 
seek to serve. We might in fact disfranchise the illiterate. 

V- 
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Curriculum development 

Curriculum, in the d4ctionary meanings of the term, 
is a "course of study". Curriculum development, therefore, 
means the process of designing a course of study according 
to a set of requirements. To design curricula for the 
post- li ter acy stages within the context of a national 
program in a country, we will have to know what the 
requirements are. These requirements, on the one hand, will 
have to project national needs; and, on the other hand, will 
have to satisfy the social, economic, political and 
educational aspirations^ of different clients and 
constituencies . 

The following specific questions will have to be 

cjnsi der e d : 

1. .What should be the content of the curricula at the 
post-literacy stages of the program? 

2. Who should be the recipients of those curricula? 

Should we include farmers and workers? Should we accommodate 
youth and the young school leavers--both boys and girls? 
Should we include people who want further formal education? 

3. What should be the general educational approaches to be 
used? What should be the settings for learning? What should 
be the main theme: productivity or co'nscient ization? 

4. What should be the delivery systems for delivering the 
curricula to the prospective learners? Should the emphasis 
be on face-to-face dialogic action or on the use of 
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technology and distance education? (See H. S. Bhola, 
Curriculum Development for Functional Literacy and Nonformal 
Education Programs , 1979.) 

Program de ve lopmen t 

Curriculum development, as we have indicated, is the 
development of a course of study; it is the process of 
developing educational schemes. But all problems in the real 
world are not educational problems. Programs and projects 
will have to be designed that link people with economic, and 
political institutions. People have to be helped to use 
literacy in improving productivity on their farms; and to 
find jobs or to get into small businesses or manufacturing 
for themselves. They have to put literacy to work to get 
health education and health services and to plan their 
families; they have to join cooperatives, workers unions and 
local party cells; they have to become participants and get 
counted. This will not happen if there are no programs to 
prepare people for new roles, to provide them the taste of 
what it means to put literacy to work, to ask and to assert; 
and unless there are mediating and enabling institutions to 
assist new literates. To sum, curriculum development will 
have to be complemented by program development, if post- 
literacy plans have to succeed. 
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S ummary 

Definitions of terms such as illiteracy, pr e-liter acy , 
literacy, and post-literacy have been provided. Post-literacy 
programs have been put in the context of adult education, 
nonformal education and, finally, rural development. The 
processes of curriculum development and project development 
have been defined as springboard for discussion in the 
f olio i n g ci'i a p t e r s . 

Thinqa__to_d o or think about 

1. Do you have a pre-literacy program in your country? 
What are its objectives? Are those objectives being 
successfully achieved? Are pre-literacy programs sensitizing 
adult men and women to the needs of literacy for effective 
functioning in the emerging society? Are any of those 
sensitized adults actually asking for literacy classes to be 
made available to them? 

2. Does your literacy program define different levels of 
literacy? What are those levels, if any? If reading tests 
are being given at any level, what are those tests equivalent 
to in terms of the formal school system? 

3. Do planners in your country conceptualize one or more 
than one post-literacy stages? What are being seen as the 
essential objectives of post-literacy work in your country? 
If there are more than one objectives involved, which 
objectives are seen to have priority over the others? 

19 
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4. Is there any distinction being made between programs 
for post-literacy and programs of adult education? What is 
the distinction? Has it been nossible to maintain this 
distinction in operational terms? 

5. Can you name some interesting examples of the use of 
nonprint media to promote the use of print by new literates? 



Readings and references 

Josef Muller (Ed.), Functional Literacy in the Context 
of Adult Education (Final Report of the International Symposi 
organized by the German Foundation for International 
Development in Cooperation with the International Institute 
for Adult Literacy Methods and the German Adult Education 
Association, 15-25 August, 1973 in West Berlin), 1973. 

As the title of the report suggests, this document 

puts literacy work in the context of adult education. 
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CHAPTER II 



A CATALOG OF NEEDS IN THE POST-LITERACV STAGES 



Organization oF the chapter 

This chapter is actually four chapters in one. 
Four main sections follow an introduction wherein a model of 
planning post-literacy programs has been presented. The 
outline is as follows: 

A model for planning post-literacy programs 

The meanings of development 

A systems view of literacy and development 

Our clients and the context of our work 

Section 1: Programs for literacy retention 

Section 2: Pos t -li te ra cy programs: second chance formal 
education 

Section 3: Systemic integration between literacy and 
developmental objectives 

Section 4: Socialization for an ideal society 



The post-literacy stages of literacy work and its 
\ttendant problems were "discovered" by adult literacy 
workers. Literacy workers, in as diverse places as India, 
Thailand, Colombia and Tanzania, found that of those adult 
men and women who did become literate by attending their 
literacy classes, not all stayed literate. Many of them 
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relapsed into illiteracy. The reason for this loss of 
literacy skills, it was discovered, was the lack of continued 
use of literacy skills acquired in literacy classes. The 



The question that came to the minds of literacy workers 
was: Why didn't these newly literate read? Then, there arose 
the prior question: Read what? (There also was the "Why" 
question: Why should adults read? But this question did not 



always occur to most literacy workers.) Literacy workers 
discovered that adult men and women who came out of their 
literacy classes were not able to read the newspapers and 
the trade books available to the general public. These 
materials after all had been written to be read by a small 
class of urbanized and elitized individuals and not by the 
newly literate, with his minimum of reading skills and his 
in ability to relate to the cosmopolite world to which most of 
these reading materials related. 

The problem of post-literacy, therefore, was seen by 
literacy workers to be essentially one of providing-~writing 
^and distributing--specialized reading materials for the newly 
literate mfen and women. These materials had to be simple in 
language but had to include adult ideas of direct and 
immediate use to the farmer, worker and housewive, as they 
struggled with their daily lives on the farms and fields, in 
factories and at home. 



skills learned were thuslost through disuse. 
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^ To sum, until recently the problem of post-literacy 

was narrowly conceptualized to relate only to the newly 
literate adult men and women coming out of literacy 
classes; the problem was defined in terms of retention of 
literacy skills once acquired; and the solution to the 
problem was to write specialized reading materials--f ollowup 
books and rural newspapers--and distribute them through 
libraries and similar arrangements of some kind. 

A model for planning post-literacy programs 

The 1970s saw a crystallization of some important 
ideas that have led to a wider definition of the scope of 
the problem of post- lit eracy stages; and require a response 
that is much different progr amat ically from merely writing 
and distributing materials for the newly literate. This is 
what has happened: 

1. There is a new definition of development around. The 
measure of this development is man. The new definition of 
development requires that adult men--and women--liberat e 
themselves from ignorance, oppression, and hopelessness and 
become active participants in the economic, social and 
political structures that constitute their societies. 

2. There has emerged a new systems view of education that 
looks at formal, nonformal and informal education as one 
overall system with the various sub-systems in it interacting 
with each other. 

ERIC p;^ 
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3. The role of education--and , specifically, of literacy-- 
in development has come center stage. 

This has meant the following in terms of the scope of 
the problem of post-literacy^ (a) The constituencies and 
clients of post-literacy programs have become both more 
numerous and differentiated; (b) The problems of post- 
literacy are now not merely of retention, but include, 
additionally, a second chance for further formal education; 
integration into the social, economic and political processes 
and structures of the society; and preparation for citizenship 
in the ideal society visualized by the national elite; and 
(c) The solutions are, naturally, not merely educational and 
those of curriculum development, but include those of program 
development and the institutionalization of these programs. 
A model for conceptualizing the needs and scope of program 
and curriculum development in the post-literacy stages is 
presented on the next page and should be carefully reviewed. 

The meaning of development 

The concept of development itself has undergone a 
development of sorts. Development is no longer described in 
terms only of savings and capital formation, 
industrialization and import substitution, and development 
of infrastructures of roads, bridges and telecommunications. 
Development is today rightly construed as the development of 
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Figure 2.1: Amodel for conceptuolizing the needs and .scope of curriculum and program 
development in the post-literacy stages, (Bhola, 1980). 2o 
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The following then are seen to be the essential 
features of development. Firjt arid foremost, it is man- 
centered. Development is sAn as the development of man. 
It means'" that man is truly franchised and is given the right 
and the opportunity to achieve growth and a sense of 
personal worth, to become self-reliant and to participate 
in the design of his own destiny. This means consciousness- 
raising and education. 

But men cannot live by books alone. Education and 
participation, in decision making alone do not fill stomachs. 
And in the Third World countries hunger and want are a 
stark reality. All development in the Third World must, 
therefore, include more production, with a just , distribution 
■of what is produced. It must also involve health care and 
housing. . Basic needs of food, shelter, health and education 
must be fulfilled. A new material order must be created at 
the same time that a new political and a new moral order is 
brought into being. 

All this means that new structures oiust be created 
and some existing structures must be adapted to new functions 
to serve the disadvantaged and the excluded. It also means 
that the disadvantaged and the excluded must be educated to 
participate in these structures and demand that they serve 
them and be responsive. 

# 
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A systems view of literacy and devel oijmen t 

In commonsense language, to have a systems view of 
literacy work means to understand the interdependences and 
interconnections among and between: 

- education and development 

- education and changes in social, economic and 
political structures 

- formal, nonformal and informal education 

- literacy, adult education and agricultural and 
health extension, and 

- print and nonprint media applications in delivering 
alloftheabove. 

At one level, the planner of post-literacy programs 
and curricula must understand that literacy and education 
alone will not change the lives of people; and that 
appropriate changes must be brought about in the social, 
economic and political structures in which adults live. In 
other words, the rules of the game in the society must be 
changed. At another level, the planner must understand the 
linkages between formal, nonformal and informal education, 
on the one hand, and between post-literacy and agriculture 
and health extension, on the other. Finally, the post- 
literacy planner of programs and curricula has to think not 
only in terms of print but also in terms of the nonprint 
media--r adio , folk media and, where possible, television. 
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Our clients and the context of our work 

Planners of post-literacy programs must not lose 
sight of the realities of the world for which they are 
planning and the differentiated groups of clients they seek 
to serve. First of all, it is not only the people who came 
out of the adult literacy classes that must be served. 
Post-literacy programs and curricula must be planned for 
the total community of readers whether they came out of the 
adult literacy classes or out of the elementary schools as 
school leavers. 

Planners of post-literacy programs must pay special 
attention to women and, what in some countries are called, 
the weaker sections of the society. Those are the people who 
have been disadvantaged for so long that they have become 
"invisible" and are particularly hard to reach. Again, both 
rural and urban needs must be met. There is justification 
in the criticism that is sometimes voiced that most literacy 
workers think of literacy as a purely rural phenomenon. 
This is not necessarily so. With the increasing urbanization 
of societies in Asia, Latin America and Africa, we must keep 
a bi-focal program focus, planning for both urban and rural 
peoples. 

Sociologists have sometimes defined the context of pur 
work as the culture of poverty. And Paulo Freire has talked 
in his book. Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Herder, New York, 
1972) of the culture of silence. Such characterizations may 

2d 
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make some other sociologists uncomfortable. However, there 
seems to be no problem in accepting the fact that the 
disadvantaged do often develop their own special world-view, 
their own strategies of survival and net of mutual 
expectations between themselves and the outsider. Also, it 
is possible that their existing patterns of living and their 
present lack of resources will make it difficult for them 
even to avail of the new services offered to them. These 
various considerations must be kept in mind in planning. 
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Section 1 
Programs for Literacy Retention 



Organization of the section 
Caus3s of relapse into illiteracy 
Retainable literacy 

Rusted skills and relapse into illiteracy 

Who are our potential readers? 

Giving our readers reasons to read 

DetermiJiing reading needs of adults 
Teaching new reading needs 
Cultivating the reading habit 

Books and other reading materials for new readers 

The broad band of messages needed by today's citizens 

Reconciling readers* interests and development needs 
Traditional and contemporary themes 

Integrating the scientific and the humanist cultures 
A bifocal vision including the local and the global 
The rural and the urban 
The mass-elite orientations 
Male readers and female readers 

Ecological sensitivities versus consumption orientation 
Greater productivity versus distributive justice 
Inform at ion versus identities 
The folk and the formal 

Magazines and newspapers for new readers 

Rural newspapers 
Magazines for new readers 

Writing needed materials 

Management of special incentives 
Writers* workshops 
Multiplication of resources 
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Bringing reading materials to the readers 
Selling books to new readers 

Libraries--sedentary , mobile, in bajkets and boxes 
Making books and reading materials psychologically 
salient and accessible 

Using nonprint media to promote print media 
Book exhibitions 
Book clubs 

Institutional approaches to literacy retention 
S ummar y 

Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 



It makes sense that literacy once attained should be 
retained. The fight against illiteracy will never be won 
if those made literate, later relapse into illiteracy. And 
yet this is exactly what has often happened. Why? 

Causes of relapse into illiteracy 

There are two causes that have been suggested to 
explain relapse into illiteracy: 

1. The literacy taught to adult learners was too low to 
begin with and thus was not really retainable. 

2. There was nothing available to read after literacy, so 
that the literacy skills learned died through disuse. 

Retain able lit era cy 

Some literacy workers (and linguists) believe that 
literacy skills once acquired are for ever retained (even 
though they may get a little bit rust ed through disuse), if 
these skills are initially learned at a satisfactory level. 
What they are saying is that those who have relapsed into 
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illiteracy had not in fact become literate in the first 
place. 

There may be some truth in this assertion. Indeed, 
some of the definitions of literacy have been naive and some 
deliberately irresponsible when, under pressures of crash 
campaigns and the need to succeed, literacy workers have 
declared as literate anyone who learned to sign his name or 
came to class, more or less regularly, twice a week for 10 
to 12 weeks. Critics suggest that literacy skills have a 
chance to get consolidated only if they are at least 
equivalent to the literacy skills of an average fourth grader 
in the formal school system. Once an adult literate has 
learned to read at that level, he or she would retain 
literacy skills for ever. 

Rusted skillF^ and re lapse into illiteracy 
The preceding is a consideration that can not be 
easily dismissed. It suggests that standards for adult 
literacy be chosen with care. We should not be satisfied 
with rudimentary, semi-literacy. 

But then we know that disuse does lead to rustina 
of acquired literacy skills. Even when retainable levels 
of literacy skills have been acquired initially, skills 
„ill get somewhat rusted from disuse. When the acquired 
literacy skills were not satisfactory in the first place, 
total relapse into illiteracy may result. Thus literacy 
must be put to use to be retained. 
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The problems and issues in the area of programming 
for literacy retention, thus, get defined as follows: 

1. To know whb' our potential readers are; 

2. To give our potential readers reasons to read; 

3. To have book? and other written materials that our 
readers would be and should be interested in; and 

4. To make these materials accessible to our potential 
readers. 

Who are our potential readers ? 

As we have mentioned before the problem of relapse 
into illiteracy was discovered by literacy workers, but the 
problem is not unique to ou t-of -s choo 1 education. It relates 
equally well to products of our formal school systems. 
Millions of children coming out of elementary schools in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America (who are unable to go to 
secondary schools and become "school leavers") also relapse 
into illiteracy. And once again for a combination of two 
reasons already cited: some had not become fully literate 
in the first place; and others got their skills rusted for 
they had nothing to read. 

Therefore, it is essential that as we plan our programs 
of literacy retention in the Third World countries, we do not 
make the error of conceptualizing the problem merely in terms 
of newly literate adults coming out of our Literacy classes. 
We absolutely must think in terms of all our potential 
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reading publics which include our school leavers both from 
primary and secondary schools. We must pay special attention 
to the needs of young girls and adult women, two 
constituencies which have been neglected too often for too 
long. And we must serve the needs of both the rural and the 
urban populations at the same time. 

Giving our readers reasons to read 

Since we can not force people to pick up a book and 
insist on their reading it. all reasons for reading will have 
to be personal and self -generated . Some of these reasons 
for reading a book may already be latent among our potential 
readers while some others may have to be learned, and 
internalized. This means that we should show our potential 
readers how books can fulfill many of their personal needs; 
we should cultivate among them the reading habit; and the 
society and its various institutions must reinforce among 
our clients the new behavior of reading to learn. 

Determining reading n eeds of adults 

Quite a bit of survey research has been done on the 
subject of reading interests of .adults in different parts of 
the world. Typically, adult educators have gone to adult 
men and women and have asked them what they will like to 
read. These are adults who have not seen anything much 
beyond the primer from which they learned to read, and who 
do not always realize the possibilities of reading in various 
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areas. No wonder, the answers have been determined by the 
questions asked. One thing is quite sure, however. People 
want to read to fulfill a variety of needs: to kill time, 
to know of current events, to learn practical skills and to 
meet practical demands of their daily work, and living, and 
to meet spiritual demands of their lives. Developmental 
themes are not the only things they want to read! 

Since, we so often misjudge the learning and reading 
needs of women, it will be useful to report on a survey of 
reading needs of women in some Kenyan communities done by 
Dr. Marian A. Halvorson. She found that women do not simply 
want to learn about child-birth and child-care, and about 
cooking and nutrition. They want to know also about 
agriculture and animal husbandry, and crafts and cooperatives 
about water development and land erosion; about inflation and 
unemployment; about alcoholism, widowhood, dowry, and divorce 
about justice and morality; about tribalism, citizenship, 
and travel; about people at home and in other parts of the 
world; and about death and life after death. Tnis should 
give us all food for thought. 

Teaching new reading needs 

Adult educators and literacy workers are not merely 
interested in fulfilling already exisc.ng "felt needs" of 
individuals and communities. They are also interested in 
teaching new needs such as national integration, brotherhood 
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of man, balanced diet, improved agriculture, family planning 
and health, collectivism or U.jamaa , and so on. Potential 
readers will have reasons to read books about some or all of 
these topics only if they are rewarded for reading these 
materials by individuals and institutions in the society. 
This means, at one level, the creation of a learning 
environment and, at another level, the creation of political, 
social and economic structures which require literacy and 
reward participation in those structures by the newly 
literate. 

Cultivating the reading habit 

People may have personal, social and economic needs; 
and they may have information needs for fulfilling their 
substantive personal, social and economic needs. It does 
not follow, however, that they will read a book to fulfill 
those information needs. They may still want to go to a 
neighbor or a friend, the village chief or an opinion leader 
or they may prefer listening to the radio. The reading 
habit, we now know, is determined by a complex of four 
variables : 

1. the social structure; 

2. the quality of the social role; 

3. the habit of using information, in general; and 

4. the existence of a reading culture. 
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As we can see fr^rn the preceding, establishing the 
reading habit will be difficult, but it is not impossible. 
As literacy workers, trying to promote the reading habit, we 
have to live with the culture and its orientation to reading. 
The social structure itself must be taken as a given in 
the immediate present. The other two variables arc perhaps 
more easily manipulable. We must promote the view that 
reading is not only for the lawyer, the judge, the teacher 
and the extension worker; that reading is for every one. We 
must indeed make reading part of the basic productive roles 
of the farmer, the laborer and the house^Tfe. We must also 
promote the new orientation that most problbf'^ have solutions 
if we know where to get the information to invent those 
solutions. We must make the habit of looking for and using 
information as natural as breathing, walking and. sleeping . 

Books and other reading materials for new read^ers 

The fact is that in most countries we do not have the 
books or other reading materials that our potential readers 
would probably want to read; o^ what we would want our 
potential readers to read to serve collecti ve^nds. Many 
Third World adult literacy programs have been unable to pay 
any attention to post-literacy stages for the sheer lack of 

x 

resources. They have not been able to produce much by way 
of followup literature for new literates. (It is necessary 
to produce special materials for the newly literate and the 
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school leavoro bocauoo books in t|he trade book market are 
often beyond the intellectual reach of new readero.) 
Available titles, especially written for new literate 
adults, seldom deal with much more than growing more wheat, 
killing field mice, and storing sorghum, etc. That is, 
when they are available at all. 

The broad band of messages needed by today's citizens 
In a paper, "Reading Materials for the New Reading 
Publics: A Policy Brief," written for the International 
Institute for Adult Literacy Methods, I had suggested that 
a policy maker engaged in the development of a book production 
program for new literates must have a vision that accommodates 
both individual needs and the societal needs; and must take 
in view both the immediate, the distant, the local and the 
global. I had suggested that the adult educator, as policy 
maker in the book production area, must seek to find a 
balance among the following and along the polarities 
representing different contents, clients, and interests: 

Readers' Interest Developmental Needs 

Traditional Heritage Contemporary Issues 

Humanist Culture Scientific Culture 

Local Global 

Rural Urban 

Mass Orientation Elitist Orientation 

Male r Female, 
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Ceo loy i cul/ Connor vnt ioni ot Conoumpti on Orion tod 

Productivity Goula Diotributivo Juotico 

Information Diauominntion Identity Doiinition 

Folk Forma --Modern Forma 

R econciling readers' interoats and develop mo ntol noedd 
Bojok publication policies must strike a balance between the 
social and development needs of a community, on the one hand, 
and readers' interests, on the other. SoiinJ and develop- 
ment needs can often be defined by the power and developrgnta 
elite of the society. However, readers' interests are not 
always as easy to determine. In addition to the remarks 
already made under the section, 'Determining reading needB 
by adults," some further comments will be appropriate. 

Variouc surveyo of readers ' interests have been 
developed over the years by adult educators in various 
settings and contexts. Some of these have been systematic, ^ 
others quick and impressionistic; some are old, others 
much more recent; and all of them muturally inconsistent. 

Agriculture^ was the foremost expressed interest in one 

2 

survey, folk and religious literature in another. A 



Mushtaq Ahmed, An- E valuat ion of Reading Materials 
for Neo-rLite rates and a Study of their Reading Needs and 
Interest^ . New Delhi: Jamia Millia Is lamia , 1958. 



Referred to in T. R. Nagappa, "Work-Oriented 
Literature for Neo-Li ter ates-;-A Team Operation," Indian 
Journal of Adult Education , Vol.32, No. 7, July 1971, 
Pages 15-16. 
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Tanzanian sample of new readers* first preference was 
biographies of community and political leaders; and a group 
of Nigerian^ womun were most interested in shopping. 
Ordering of items of iiiterest in different lists has varied. 
Literature, folk stories, biography, religion, history, 
philosophy, arts, social sciences, general knowledge, 
science, family health, child-care, home-making, preparing 

and serving foods, games^ and sports, recreation, development, 

• i ' 

handicrafts, occupational techniques, business, citizenship 
and Oharma (Man's duty in this world) all have appeared in 
one survey or another of readers' interests. Answers seem 
to have often been artifacts of the questions asked. Again, 
what was expressed interest was not always the^ actualized 
interest! A 1962 study conducted by the National Fundamental 
Education Center (now the Oirectorat^of Adult Education in 
New Delhi)'' found that rural subjects desired to read 
science, literature, religion and agricul^ture almost equally 
but actually two-thirds of the reading Jas in literature and 

1 ^ 

This Tanzanian survey of reade.ts' interests was 

conducted by the Institute of Adult Education, University of 

Oar-Es-Salaam with a sample of 800 adlilts ^^^^^ Lake 

Regions and was briefly reported in Literacy cWday , Vol. 2, 

No. 6, November-Oecembe]^, 1974. ,/ 

^Survey reported in Literacy Today- , Vol. 2, No. 5, 
September-October , 197A . 

^Quoted in H. S. Bhola, "Books for the New Reading 
Public, »^ Lekhak (Quarterly Newsletter of the School of Social 
Writing, "Rasl^ommuni ca t ion and .Training Oepartment, Literacy 
House, Lucknow.), Vol. IV, No. ^, July-September, 1967. 
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folk literature, one-fourth in religion and only one-tenth 
in science. 

A reasonable generalization that can be made is that 
adult readers do want to read developmental material and 
material that will teach them economic skills. But they do 
also want to read more generally in religion,- history, 
technology, and politics. They also want to read for 
pleasure. Any policy designer concerned with the' formulation 
of publication policies for books for adults must reconcile 
these two pulls between needs as defined by development 
elite and interests of r^^aders for whom those books will be 
written. 

Traditional and contemporary themes . Publication 
policies for reading materials for the new readers must also 
keep a balance between traditional themes and contemporary 
themes. While the new readers are fed on themes of 
developmental plans, new social aspirations and economic 
possibilities, they must also be put in touch with their 
old heritage. This could be done by re-telling the great 
epics, classics and folk stories of the culture in simpler 
language and by otherwise treating traditional themes of 
history and culture in the .lite rat ure for new literates. 
Both India and Brazil's Mobral have done excellent work in 
editing classics from the "public domain" and adapting other 
popular works for their new readers. 
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/ Integrating the scientific and the humanist cultures , 
C. P. Snow"'" in his book published in 1959 talked of the 
Western intellectuals having come to be divided into two 
cultures-~the literary (or the humanist) and the scientific . 
He observed that there was little common between these two 
cultures in terms of their intellectual, moral and 
psychological climates; and, regretfully, they had almost 
ceased to communicate with each other. The problem is not 
merely West ern ; and the division between the scientific and 
the literary cultures in developing countries is even more 
acute. This division between the two cultures is reflected 
also in the adult education sector. Most of those now 
working in adult education have typically come from the 
literary culture. The scientists, doctors, engineers and 
others trained in the scientific culture generally have no 
interest and no say in the nation's adult education poll cies 
The result is that policy makers neglect s cientif ic\ and 
technological realities in most aspects of adult education. 
Even though most people in most places in the world are 
enveloped in technology, yet technology and science are not 
reflected in the publication programs of books for the new 
readers . , 

Indeed, the separation of the humanist and the 
scientific cultures in the Third World could be tragic. We 



"""C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution. Cambridge (England) : University Press , 1^59. 
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woulti rot, perhaps, suggest the banishment of all that is 
"magical" from the lives of people in the Third World but 
the ncientific must be now introduced. The scientific and 
technological challenge in the developing countries must in 
fact he met at two levels: developing countries not only 
need to produce scientific manpower, they must also create 
scientific-technological cultures where farmers and workers 
can learn to '"experiment"- at home, in the field, and in the 
work-place. 

A bifocal vision including the local and the global . 
While fulfilling specific and local needs of communities, 
books must open up new horizons for their adult readers. 
They must socialize them for a world citizenship. Books 
must make adult readers meet their neighbors, see them at 
work, at play and at home to understand the common humanity 
of us all. They must help us understand "culture as play" 
and to know that different cultures pi\ay different cultural 
games. They must enable us to get beyoVid the abusive and 

- A 

the frivolous sterotypes of each other. We must all, learn 

\ 

that the pride of families, and the power ^f nations will 

■ '\ 

not be furthered by out-procreating other families and other 
nations; and that the future of the planet might not be 
safely left in the hands of autonomous nation-states, 
including our own."*" 



"''Willis W. Harman quoted in Paul Dickson, Think Tanks 
New York, hJ.Y.: Atheneum, 1971, pp. 337-388. 
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At an intermediate level between the global and the 
local, publication policies must reflect the national ethnic 
and cultural richness. Books must be written that talk of 
special minorities and communities within a society; and 
of their feasts and festivals without promoting the 
ethnocentricity of the majority that might patronizingly 
study its own tribes and minorities. 

At the same time, reading materials must deal *^with the 
specific, local^social and identity needs of the groups they 
serve. After all it is possible today to print bocks in 
editions of a hundred to a million or more. There would be 
the need, and there should be a place in policies for book 
production to produce books in limited editions to fulfill 
specific needs. Specificity of reading needs, in itself, ' 
can be of two kinds: (a) situational specificity, and (b) 
reference group specificity. A group of readers, that is, 
may be specific to a place. They may be all living around 
Lake Victoria in East Africa and may have a common need 
arising from that situation. At other times, the group of 
readers may be spread all over a region or all over the 
world but may still have specific interests that are noL 
more generally shared. 

The rural and the urban . Most underdeveloped 
countries are basically agrari an socie t ies . Most of their 
people live in rural areas--in villages, in the bush or on the 
campo. But policy makers engaged in the design of plans for 
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the production of reading materials must not neglect the 
urban demography of their countries. With hardly an 
exception, all developing countries have urban centers and 
those urban centers, inevit ably , have their slums. The 
urban proletariat, those employed in factories and those 
unemployed and on the streets, must also be given books to 
read. Indeed, the urban environment may already have 
developed among urban adults, needs and compulsions to read 
which must be served. 

The mass-elite orient at ions . In designing book 
production policies for the new readers, an adult educator 
needs to watch on both sides of the mass-elite issue. A 
policy maker should neither impose on the masses his elitist 
values about content, treatment and form, nor attribute 
vulgarity to the masses and provide them with simple-minded 
and lowbrow reading. 

Male readers and female readers . The recent flowering 
of women's liberation movements, in some form or the other 
all over the world, has brought home to us the cruel facts 
of how women have been abused at home and in the field and 
denied the right to envision, to govern, to decide. The 
area of product ion of reading materials has also been a 
man's world because literacy programs had often been 
organized for men rather then for women. Special efforts 
should be made by policy makers to p.erve the reading . need's 
and interests of women both in the urban and rural areas, so 
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terribly neglected thus far. Also women need not any more 
be seen merely as housewives and homemakers, with interests 
only in child-care and family food. Now that women have 
been discovered at last, they should, be seen as more than 
one-dimensional, as whole persons with needs to learn about, 
power and status and government and with needs to be 
entertained by what they read. 

Ecologi cal sensitivities versus consumption 
orientations . Some social commentators have argued that the 
hidden curriculum of formal education has been more effective 
than its manifest curriculum. They assert' that even when 
schooling failed to teach reading and writing, it yet 
succeeded admirably in coopting learners to the industrial 
order and in teaching them grossly exaggerated consumption 
behaviors. Products of schooling have thus, watched the 
destruction of their physical ehvir,onment — killing of birds 
and animals, cutting down of trees and poisoning of their 
air and waters— as they have blissfully gone about buying 
and consuming more and more material goods. Adult educators 
in the Third World must avoid this from happening to their 
communities. The reading materials while inspiring adult 
learners to produce more to fight dire hunger, and 
encouraging them to use technology to make their lives more 
humane, must not dull their ecological sensitivities. Books 
for the new readers must teach that progress can go together 
with conservationism and environmentalism. 
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Greater productivity versus distributive justice * 
Again, while adult educators and functional literacy workers 
in the Third %orld have emphasized greater productivity in 
the field and in the workshop, they have not always addressed 
themselves with the necessary zeal to questions of 
distributive justice. Development does not mean merely more 
production, but also it means changes in thepolitical, 
social and economic institutions of a society to achieve a 
more just .dist ribution of the wealth produced. Book 
production policies must respond to both these needs*^pf 
greater national productivity and of distributive justice. 

Information versus identifies . Development of 
individuals, communities and nations is not merely a question 
of dissemination and utilization of more and more development 
information and communications. Deep transformations of 
individual and national identities are involved. Now tools 
and modes of production change a man's relationship with 
other men and with the world in general. This. puts 
individuals through identity crises. At the community and 
national levels, again, redefinitions of images and 
identities become necessary. Books for the new literates, 
who would most often also be subject to development processes, 
fr.ust help them through these changes of identity. Writing 
such books should be a challenge to the very best in any 
nation. 
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The folk and the formal , Firtally , publication plans 
of adult educators have often emphasized the prose narrative 
This dnspite of the fact that the new adult readers in the 
Third World are often closer to the. poetic tr adition . than 
to the prose narrative and often have rich folk forms in 
which new meanings and messages could be put. Cultures that 
have poetic traditions also produce' poets of their own. In 
India it was possible to re cruit do zeris of poets for the 
writers' workshops for writing books in poetr/ for new 
literates. It should not be difficult to find poets in 
Iran or China or Bolivia or among the Yoruba in Africa who 
are known to have an intense interest in poet ry and the 
verbal arts. While we are aware df the fact that prose has 
sometimes been read more than poetry ^and poetry more than 
drama, poetry and drama as forms; of expression should not 
be neglected. 

Magazines and newspapers for new readers 
The ideals not merely to make new literates readers 
of books and , therefore , consumers of information available 
in cold print. We must be able to establish a more dynamic 
relationship between the new literate and information in 
print. For instance, the new literate must himself or 
herself become an information producer (a codifier of the 
reality that surrounds the new literate). It also must 
become clear to new readers that information is in flux; it 
is always in the making; and quite often it is stale and out 
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of date even before it can be put into the form of a book. 

Rural newspapers . The best tool for establishing a 
dynamic relationship between new readers and information is 
the rural newspaper. It can be used to invite new literates 
living in the remote rural areas to produce their own 
information, of interest to them; and share it among those 
who do not have that information. In producing a rural 
newspaper, the process of codification of reality can become 
ob'jective for those who produce the newspaper as well as for 
the immediate consumers of this information with whose lives 
it deals with. It will thus teach new readers how to read-- 
crit ically--inf ormation codified by outside their 

reality. It will also show the ephemeral nature of some 
information and point up how some information may be more 
lasting than some other. 

Aims of the rural press are, typically, defined as 
follows: 

(1) to provide reading material for new literates; 

(2) to ensure the continuing education of the rural masses; 
to give them practical advice on production and civic rights 
and responsibilities; 

(3) to give the masses information about events concerning 
their environment, their region, their nation and the outside 
world at regular intervals; 

(4) to ensure a "dialogue" between the leaders and the rural 
masses ; 
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(5) to help ensure the participation of the rural masses in 
the economic, social and cultural development of the nation; 

(6) to proceed to set up a local, decentralized press and 
to show the rural masses how to express themselves in the 
press; 

(7) to introduce the rural masses^ to the reading of 

1 ^ 

newspapers . 

The rural press, fortunately, is not merely a hope, 

there are already rural newspapers being produced and 

distributed in places all around the world. A document 

prepared by the UNESCO Secretariat for the International 

Symposium for Literacy , Persepolis, Iran\ (September 3-8, 

1975) , had this to say about experience with the rural press 

"In spite of the many problems caused by the 
lack of financial resources, the lack of printing 
facilities, of paper, of distribution systems, more 
' than 30 countries in these last years have been able 
' to produce and distribute periodicals and newspapers 
especially designed for new literates, often in local 
languages. Among the most lively :. Kibaru in Mali, 
Ruz-Nau in Iran, Bekham Bidan in Afghanistan, Sengo 
in the Republic of Congo , Game-S u in Togo, Elimu- 
Haina-Mwisho in Tanzania, Saa/bon Ra'avili in Niger, 
News for All in Jamaica, New/Day in Liberia, Ujala in 
Utter Pradesh, India. The t^bral publishes, 
fortnightly, two newspapers: one "Journal do Mobral" 
in two million copies addressed to the learners 
attending literacy courses, and another one: 
"Integracao" for the neo-literat es . It should be 
added that regular newspapers in Tanzania, Zambia, 
Tunisia, Thailand and Venezuela and other countries, 
devote a part of their space to articles for new 
readers . " 



''"Hifzi Topuz, "Creation of a Rural Press for the 
Newly-Literate," Literacy Work , Vol. I, No. 4 (January, 
1972) , Pages 87-88. 
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As policy formulaters, we should, however, consider 
some problems inherent in the establishment of newspapers 
for rural readers. First and foremost are the problems of 
distribution of the newspaper, with the observe of this same 
problem being the problem of collecting local and regional 
news. In localities where the infrastructure of roads, 
trains or buses does not exl^st and postal services are 
infrequent or non-existent, the only choice available to the 
newspaper publisher is to develop his own infrastructure. 
That can be very expensive even in projects with scores of 
landrovers and jeeps shuttling around in the bush or in and 
around the villages. This author's first-hand knowledge of 
the problems of distribution of Literacy House's U jgla in 
Utter Pradesh, India and of Habari Ya Busega in the Lake 
Regions of Tanzania was indeed sobering. Equally sobering 
was the failure to collect Jocal area news with which the new 
literates coljld identify. 

Some adult educators and functional literacy workers 
want the rural newspaper tO/ become the community's own 
newspaper. They wish that the community itself would take 
the responsibility of collecting news, editing, editorializing 

composing, printing and distributing their own newspaper or 

1 

at least a news-sheet. The idea sounds too good to be 
contested. It sounds almost romantic--a community engaged 
in creating, producing , disseminating information and news 
about themselves, learning, relating, showing concerns, 
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solving problems, growing, acquiring conscientization , 
influencing life in the community and the nation. One must, 
however, be wary of getting into plans fo7 a rural newspaper 
without first making a dispassionate analysis of infrastructure 
inputs, processes, outputs, and consequences. 

Magazines for new readers 

Magazines for new readers offer a good compromise 
between the book and the rural newspaper. The magazine 
format allows more time for collecting local information, 
writing news features and stories and for producing and for 
distributing the magazine once it. is ready. Like the 
newspaper it can reflect the realities surrounding its 
potential readers and yet the magazine need not be distant 
and impersonal as a book. 

Writing needed materials 

"It is not within the scope of this workshop manual 
to go into the details of how to write materials for new 
literates. Suffice -here to say that writing books, magazines 
and newspapers for new readers requires special skills and 
special incentives. 

Typically, the strategies used have been: 
1. Management of special incentives 

Special incentives have been created both for writers 
and publishers of materials for new literates by awarding 
prizes t^ writers and publishers; and by buying copies of 
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books in bulk for distribution among libraries and community 
centers. 

2 . Writers' workshops 

Special workshops have been held where those interested 
in writing for new literates have been given special training 
and orientation in writing for new readers; and have been 

o 

provided opportunities to actually produce manuscripts for 
publication under the guidance of workshop teams.. 

3 . Multiplication of resources 

There have been attempts to multiply scarce resources 
available to Third World countries through useful collaboration. 
This has meant that governments from a particular region with 
shared cultural heritage and language have shared each others 
resources in writing materials for new literates. A useful 
recent example is the "The Asian Copublication Programme" 
under which many Asian countries have gotten together to write 
series such as Folktales from Asia and Festivals from Asia 
and then made manuscripts available to each other for 
translation and minor adaptation. 

Bringing reading materials to the readers 

Finally, the problem is to bring the reader and the 
reading material together . In other words, the reading 
material must be made accessible to the readers. This 
question of accessibility can be seen to have two aspects: 
(a) psychological accessibility; and (b) physical 
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accessibility. Various aspects of accessibility are 
discussed below. , ^ 

Selling book t o new readers 

It is quite understandable why it has been impossible 
to sell book to. new literates in the Third World. For those 
living in subsistence economies and close to poverty levels, 
books compete with their more immediate needs for food, 
clothing and shelter. Even in rich countries of the world, 
books have not entered all homes. But there are hopeful 
signs. The Japanese have tried "one-book-in-eve ry-home" 
movement with some success. In Brazil, MOBRAL has been able 
to sell books to new readers at factory gates. And even in 

Tanzania some new literates claim to buy their newspapers / 

/ 

daily and to have bought many books. One of the new 
literates interviewed by Yusuf 0. Kassam for his book. 
Il literate No More , claimed to have bought some thirty books. 

Yet, it is not the time to start thinking of 
\marketing strategies for selling books to the poor. 

Libraries--sedentry,mobile, in baskets and boxes 
The universal solution to the problem of taking books 
to. new readers has been the library. But libraries are no 
more visualized as large palaces where high ceilings overawe 
those who enj^el^ an d whe re visitors walk through lon^marble 
corridors to getlost in miles and miles of gua rded bookshelves 
The new concept of libraries involves unp ret entiousness , 
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opneness, functionality an d mobi li ty . This means that 
libraries can be small; no more than a 100 books in a tin 
trunk or even a basket, carried to a farming community or a 
nomadic camp, on a bicycle or a camel's back. 

Interesting experiments with libraries for new readers 
have been tried in India, Pakistan and Tanzania, to name only 
a few countries. Pakistan's experience with farm libraries 
is interesting, under which 15,000 farmers have been assisted 
in developing their own individual collections of materials 
on farming . 

/ • Making book and reading materials psychologically 
salient and accessible 

A book may be taken to the reader's doorstep and 
still not be accepted; and, if imposed, still not read. 
It is important that the book must become salient in the 
lives of '^the common folk and must become psychologically 
accessible to them. 

Using nonprint media to promote print media . Exce llent 

\ 

use can be\made of nonprint media to promote the print media 

of books, magazines and newspapers among new readers. \It is 

not as paradoxical as~rt might seem to some at first sight* 

i > 

Both print and nonprint media have the same objective: to 
carry to citizens information that they might find 
educational, elevating, or entertaining. The essential ^ 
purpose is to make people good users of information and to 
help them acquire the habit of using information to solve 
problems • 

I . 56 
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We also know now that media are not really in 
competition, but one medium actually promote the use of 
another. Numerous examples have now become available where 
an excellent use has been made of the electronic mass media 
to make books known and to promote their use by those 
comprising the new reading public. In Austria, a program 
called Lies Hit (Read Along) reaches some two million 
households in this country of some seven and a half million 
and invites them to read. In Brazil, the program Ler e Viver 
(To Read is to Live) similarly tries to get people interested 
in reading by programs and spot announcements on radio and TV. 

In his book, Roads to Reading , Ralph Cl Staiger, 
talks of the Tanzanian example in these words: 

"in the United Republic of Tanzania, radio has been 
used to maintain the reading impetus generated by the 
government's mass literacy campaigns. 

"More than 6,000 free radio sets have been distributed 
for the use of listening groups deVeloped from successful 
literacy programmes. The pattern of\^ogrammes which are 
designed to stimulate reading is as follows: usually a topic 

'X. 

is discussed by a specialist and, toward the end of the 
programme, mention is made of publications which. could be 
used to obtain more information about the subject. Page 
numbers and other specific directions are given. 

"Related discussion topics, in addition to the 
motivational programmes mentioned above, are: continuing 
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education by using the library, book-borrowing rules, how 
to spend leisure time, how to use books for group discussion, 
how to use newspapers, the library and the teacher, the ruDal 
library service, and what should be read and what there is 
to be read. 

"After each topic has been discussed on the radio, 
a discussion question for the listening group is announced. 
An example of one of these questions is: What do we gain 
through reading books, newspapers or other reading materials? 

"In an evaluation of the radio education motivation 
and functional series, it was found that 69 per cent of the 
respondents in a representative sample indicated that they 
read more books and newspapers as a result of the programme. 
It is important to note that these reading materials were 
obtained from many resources , including , of course, the 
rural libraries, but also from teachers and supervisors, 
from neighbours and friends, school libraries, co-operative 
societies and political party offices. In addition, some 
readers bought books as they were available." (Quoted from 
Ralph C. Staiger, Roads to Reading . Paris: UNESCO, 1979.) 

Book exhibitions . Book exhibitions and book clubs 
have also played an important part in taking the book to 
the potential' reader. Small but attractive exhibitions of 
books and reading materials can be taken round in cities and 
to the countryside. Many people in this world have not 
really seen books, at least not lots of books on display in 
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one place, all dealing with subjects with which they as 
individuals have had something to do. Such exhibitions can 
work wonders. Sometimes , these exhibitions can be made into 
big events and some selected authors of books can go along 
with the exhibitions. 

Book clubs . Many different activities can be subsumed 
under the name of book clubs. Some of the book clubs can be 
used for supervised reading wherb readers can get help in 
understanding materials that they may not be able to understan 
if left to themselves. ' 

Some book clubs may be used to discuss books that 
participants have read or are likely to read. Even though 
reading is a solitary activity, people often have the desire 
to talk about what they have read and book clubs can play an 
important part in satisfying this urge to talk about one's 
reading and to discuss the ideas of an author. 

Book clubs can also be used for another important 
activity--to teach critical reading. Such programs may 
have to be supervised in the beginning by well-trained 
monitors. These monitors should be trained to be able to 
state the basic thesis of a book; summarize the main 
argument; assist participants to evaluate the truthfulness 
and meaningf ulness of the message in terms of their life 
experiences; and make an analysis of class origins, political 
leanings and creative interests of the author. 
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Finally, book clubs can be used to invite readers to 
be writers themselves. Readers may be Invited to collect 
local folk tales and local hisLory; may be asked to interview 
older people in the community; or to write original fictional 
and nonfictional materials. 

Institutional approaches to literacy retention 

Whatever needs to be done systematically and with 
some continuity, needs a system. This means that literacy 
workers and adult educators must use institutional approaches 
to promoting book production, book distribution, the reading 
habit and the love of books. Some of the institutions 
already existing in different parts of the world should give 
ideas to literacy workers elsewhere; for example: National 
Book Development Council of Singapore; Austrian Bookclub 
for Children; National Book League of London; Children's 
Book Council, New York: and Book-Lovers' Association of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Summary 

The causes of relapse into illiteracy have been 
defined as being (i) the insufficiency of the initial literacy 
skills acquired; and (ii) the lack of use of the skills 
acquired. A solution to the problem of relapse (or of a 
rusting of literacy skills) is seen to consist in four parts: 
identify potential readers; give potential readers, good 
reasons to read; produce appropriate reading materials for 
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new readers to read; and make reading materials accessible 
to poLui* ial readers. Various aspects of this four part 
solution are discussed in detail from the point of view of a 
program planner and policy maker. 

Things to do or think about 

1. Do you think that the level of literacy provided to 
adults in your literacy program is of a sufficiently high 
level that will make relapse into illiteracy unlikely to 
occur? Similarly, do you think that schools in your area are 
turning out youth who are fully literate or do these schools 
leave something to be desired in terms of the literacy of 
their school leavers? 

2. How do you identify adults and youth who have relapsed 
or are likely to relapse into illiteracy? What are the 
typical conditions surrounding an adult who is likely to 
relapse into illiteracy? What kinds of youth relapse into 
illiteracy? Do girls and women present any special or 
additional problems? 

3. How long does it take for a newly literate adult or a 
young school leaver to relapse into illiteracy? 

4. Are all your post-literacy programs in the area of 
literacy retention preventive or do you do something about 
those who you know have relapsed into illiteracy? 

5. In terms of the "broad band of messages" t?hat we have 
suggested are needed by adults and youth, living in today's 
fast changing and challenging world, how does your program 
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measure up in regard to comprehensiveness and choice of 
priorities? 

6, Is the total publications program of the government in 
public information, agriculture, health, cooperatives, etc., 
responding to the new reading publics by producing materials 
at controlled levels of readability so that it could be 
easily read by new literates? Is the national press serving 
the special needs of the new literate? 

7. What has been the relationship in your count ry *bet ween 
literacy programs and media programs such as radio? What role 
is radio playing to promote literacy retention? What more can 
it do? 

8, Do you think there is scope for starting national magazines 
one for new literate adults; another for the youth of the 
country? What kinds of people and what kinds of needs should 
these magazines serve? 

9, Is it possible to do any copublication with publishers 
and/or governments of other neighboring countries? What are 
your first thoughts about it? 

10. To mount a publication program of the size that the 
country really needs, does the country have writers, the 
applie^d research base, printing capacity, paper and 
distribution infrastructure needed for the job? 

11. What is the status of a library program in your country? 
What are some innovative strategies developed in the country 
that literacy workers elsewhere might find worth emulating? 
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12. Ib there scope for establishing book clubs in this 
country? What should be the nature, objectives, and 
procedures for such book clubs? 
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For many adults, literacy is not its own reward. Their 
ability to read is not an opportunity to read to learn and 
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thereby to improve their daily lives; it is a second chance 
for formal education which was not available to them v/hen they 
were young, or which they failed to avail of for some reason. 
After they have got their literacy certificates, they want to 
get their elementary school certificates and, perhaps, their 
secondary school certificates, and then find jobs with the 
government or in some modern sector of the economy. 

The problem and the background of the problem 

By most literacy workers, in most pai/ts of the Third 
World, the preceding is seen as a problematic situation. 
Why? Here are some background comments by way of an explanati 

Literacy workers wish that newly literate adults will 
use their newly acquired literacy skills to improve their 
present lives, not to escape from them. That is, they wish 
new literate adults to use their literacy skills to improve 
their product ivity in the fields or in their places of work; 
to learn about health and nutrition; and to become participant 
in such structures as the cooperative and the village council. 
They do not like to see their literacy work to contribute to 
their escape to the town, looking for jobs that do not even 
exist . 

Literacy workers do not always want to encourage new 
literates to ask for further "certified** education, either. 
That is, they do not want to encourage new 1 iterate adults to 
pursue second chance formal education at the elementary or 
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secondary levels. This, again, for the same reasons. The 
new literate adult or a young school leaver who wants second 
chance formal education has his heart set on job in the city. 
The sense of frustration of literacy workers is further 
hightened because they do not have the resources to provide a 
satisfactory system of second chance education for all those 
who want it, 

I 

Yet, as literacy workers, we can not say "no" to tfiese 
aspirations for ever,. The social demand is after all one 
aspect of the peoples* will. We can not neglect social demands 
for second chance formal education simply because it thwarts 
our well-laid plans for new literates staying home and using 
literacy skills in their native social and economic 
surroundings. There are also ideological reasons. Second 
chance education is a significant way of opening up the 
educational system and making education available to those 
who, for political, social or some other structural reasons, 
were for decades bypassed by thesystem. ' 

Fifially, there is the consideration that mere literacy 
is not always enough for the capacitatioh of adults to carry 
the heavy burdens of citizenship and trained manpower that 
we expect them to carry • It is the ess^'ential minimum, but a 
minima nonetheless. 

/ 

The point of view of adults , j 

The point of view of new literate adults >who want more 
education (rather more "certified" education), with the hope 
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of oocaping from proaor^l conditionu in tho villngo, ia ounily 
underst undable . They hove direct poraonnl experience of 
drudgeijy and want in Lhoir prooent oituoLion. They have oeen 
or heard of what the town offers; and how important a 
certificate is to get a job in the town and partake of what 
it offers. The failures of many who went to town and were 
brutalized and defeated ore easily forgotten in the favor of 

even one who made it. The desire to go is overwhelming. 

/ 

What needs to be done ? 

What needs to be done is not easy to state. Sorne of 
what must be done is actually beyond the power of literacy 
workers. That is so because political and structural 
solutions are required which are beyond the capacities of 
educators. Again, some of what needs to be done is long-term; 
while some^ fortunately, can be handled more immediately, 
within the settings of our daily work. 

One aspect of the task is to break the magic and, 
mystification of a "certificate" that makes people go to 
towns in the hope of redeeming those certificatesin the form 
of salaried jobs. This is easier said than done. Our 
societies will have to establish new rules if the game wherein 
knowing is more important; than having a certificate. But more 
importantly, rural incomes will have to be inqreased so that 
they are clearly more attractive than the salaries paid in 

towns to peons and messengers in offices, and to manual and 

,/ 
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domestic workers. In addition, the social and cultural ' 
amenities available in the villages will have to be 
drastically improved, for the lure of the city to be broken. 
These remedies, as we have indicated above, are for the 
political decision makers to provide; they must make \ 
decisions to allocate more resources to rural areas; and 
they must change planning priorities to improve the lives of 

rural people. 

In the meantime, the only recourse that literacy 
workers have is to. work wi th indi vi duals in communities and 
provide them effective counseling and guidance. They must 
present to them the total balance sheet that shows the 
material, social and psychic costs and benefits involved in 
moving to the city. If an individual should still want to. 
pursue second chance education and, ultimately, to go to 
town he should, then, be helped to do so; and he should be 
suitably prepared for the encounter with the -city.^/ 

Options in program design 

There aro two basic challenges in providing second 
chance formal at'-.' a'4^::;or.- tc n.:. .jly literate adults and to 
school leavers : 

1. Designing cui^ . : jdult learners in elementary or 

secondary educ^r.ion pru,) ^m,s which are relevant to the needs 
and interests Af these special learnors and which are 
equivalent lo the curricula in use in the mainstream of 
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elementary and secondary education? 

2. Developing a. system for delivery of this second chance 
education to adults enrolled in the programs. 

The problems of equivalence and relevance / 
Adults or young adults who want to avail of a second 
chance to receive their elementary or secondary education 
should not be asked to receive the curriculum offered to 
children in elementary or secondary schools. It will be 
patently absurd to teach them from the books and 
instructional materials used in schools for young children; 
or even to use the teaching methods that are typically used 
within schools for young children . We must offer to adults 
and youth relevant subjebt matter of interest to them, and 
adding up to a curricululjn with which they can relate in 
their existing conditions of life. 

But while this matWial has to be relevant to the 

\ - 

needs and interests of, adults, it must also be equivalent 
to the level and scope of t'he curriculum for elementary 
education or secondary education being offered in schools. 
In other words, the adults and youth now beirng offered a 
second chance elementary educktion must be taught the basic 
vocabulary ,Uhe concepts, the numeracy skills, and the basic 
information about health, food and citizenship that is 
offered to children in schools. \ The differenpe in the case 
of adults and youth will be thatlthey will learn these skills 
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concepts in the context of their particular life-stage and 
rooted in their life experiences. 

Systems for delivering second chance education 
While adults and youth in developing societies may 
want a second chance elementary or secondary educati^pn, they 
do not want to go to school . Almost without exception, they 
vtant a second chance education as part-time or own-time 
students. They may be ready to attend classes of some kind 
as part-time students in the evenings or on weekends. More 
frequently, they want to be own-time students, that is, they 
want to learn when it suits them--in their fields, during 
breaks in their work at the factory, while commuting back 
home on the train from work, late at night before going to 
sleep, or early in the morning, or on Sundays and other 
holidays. 

This means that the school should go to the students 
in their homes and in their fields and factories, and wait 
until they are ready ! This meansthat the teacher and his 
teaching should be packaged for deliA/ery by mail or through 
broadcast by radio or TV. It should come as no wonder that 
most programs of second chance educat ion--at whatever level-- 
use some form of instructional technology. They are partially 
or fully programmed and packaged to be sent out in the form 
of a correspondence course or over the radio, with various 
combinations of print, radio and personal contact with 
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monitors and teachers. (See the section, "Some Experiences," 
below . ) 

The ultimate goal 

In most parts of the Third World, illiteracy still 
looms large on the horizon. Eradication of illiteracy is, 
therefore, the first task. To those who are aware of the 
reality of scarce resources in education, and in adult 
education in particular, demands for second chance elementary 
or secondary education by a group of people might seem 
unreason abl e . 

But we must keep things in perspective. Second chance 
elementary or secondary education might look like an 
unnecessary burden in the short-run, but it can not, and 
should not be avoided in the-long run. Mere literacy is not 
enough for the kind of manpower needed for constructing 
progressive and participatory societies. To create a rural 
and worker in te lligensi a , we will need perhaps to make a 
high school level of education universal in the long run. We 
may have to do even better than that. 

Some experiences 

Experiences of Third World countries with second 
chance formal education have been more widespread than might 
seem at first sight. Indeed, for a long time, adult 
education was confused (and in many countries it still is) 
with formal education of adults. Continuing education 
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programs, which in reality are programs of elementary 
education for adults, can be found in countries as diverse 
as Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Zambia, and India. In India 
especially, a "private" track for high school and university 
level liberal arts education has existed for over forty years. 
The extra mural departments in many of the universities in 
the British colonies were also a mechanism for second chance 
higher education. 

Technology has changed programs of second chance 
education for adults in most important s. The aspects 
of technology (the instructional technology and the enqinftering 
technology) have made it possible for educators to package 
instruction in such a way that a "master teacher" is possible 
to send to all the learners within a system. This would 
have been impossible without technology. Now with packaged 
instruction, even a para professional teacher can do a good 
enough job of delivering instruction. Technology has also 
liberated education from the limitations of time and space. 
Instruction can now be delivered to learners who would 
otherwise be ij.naccessib le ; and at times convenient to them. 

Radio schools, for example, have served important 
educational needs of adults (and children) who otherwise would 
not have attended any school whatsoever. The Colombian 
Sutatenza School of the Air started since 1976 has offered , 
the rural population a full basic education program divided 
into four courses: elementary, numeracy and communication, 
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welfare and economics, and our community. (UNESCO, Adult 
Education and Information Notes , No. 2/1976, page 5). The 
radio schools of the Tarahumara, Mexico follow the official 
curriculum more strictly and use "auxiliary teachers." 
(Sylvia Schmelkes de Sotelo, The Radio Schools of the 
Tarahumara, Mexico; an Evaluation . Washington, D.C.: The 
Academy for Educational Development, 1973.) 

Another fruit of educational technology has been the 
correspondence education, or distance education, as it is 
sometimes called. Correspondence courses have been designed 
and made available for elementary and high school education, 
at the university level, and for specialized groups such as 
teachers-in-service, engineers, electricians and accountants. 
Fortunately, experiences with correspondence education are 
now available to many countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America; and one does not have to go far to get first-hand 

experience with correspondence education. 

The full culmination of the use of technology to 

deliver second chance formal education can be found in the 

two cases reported below. 

No-school schools 

The Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organization 
(SEAMEO) in 1968 approved the establishment of a Regional 
Center for Educational Innovation and Technology (INNOTECH) 
to develop, test and promote educational innovations that 
will help solve the special educational problems of countries 
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in the Southeast Asian region.''' 

Project IMPACT (an acronym for Instructional 
Management by Parents, Community and Teachers) is an 
elementary education system which has been implemented on an 
experimenta'^1 basis in nine schools -n the Philippines for some 
fiveyears beginning in 19 72. 

The INNOTECH planners, of course, view Project IMPACT 
as a cost-effective way of providing mass elementary education 
to school-age children. However, the Project IMPACT offers 
designers of post-literacy programs significant ideas and 
important possibilities in their plans to provide second 
chance elementary education to adults and youth who could 
not be reached by the formal education system. 

How the no-school school system is supposed'to work . 
We include in the Appendices a fictional account of a visit 
by a reporter to a fictitious community named Sealand where 
the no-school school system is supposed to have become fully 
functional. This fictional report was distributed by INNOTECH 
to enable people to understand what the system would be like 
if it succeeds. The report is so interesting and informative 
that it deserves to be read in full. (See Appendices.) 



^ INNOTECH Newsletter (SEAMEO Regional Center for 
Education Innovation and Technology), Vol. I, No. 8, May 1973 
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An evaluation of project IMPACT , An evaluation report*'" 
on the Project IMPACT (by no means fictional, but based on 
hard data) has shown that Project IMPACT has been able to 
reduce the cost of elementary education per child by up to 
50?i without any reduction in the educational attainment of 
pupi Is • 

With the use of IMPACT technology , there is a potential 
for greatly improving the quality of elementary edu "nation by 
using the resource savings to provide urgently needed 
instructional materials to existing schools, to improve 
teacher salaries, and to upgrade existing school buildings 
and facilities. The IMPACT technology need not lead to 
teacher unemployment and may perhaps be the only chance for 
providing universal elementary education in the Philippines. 

Such a system may also be the only chance for a second 
chance elementary education for adults and youth in most 
Third World countries and. deserves the attention of planners 
of programs and curricula in the post-literacy stages. 

Open universities 

Another fruit of technology in second chance education 
has been the idea of open universities. Most of our readers 
will perhaps be already familiar with the concept. Only a 

""■J. C. McMaster, Cost-Effectiveness Analysis of 
Project IMPACT for the Philippines (A Report to the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau for the South East Asia 
Ministers of Education Organization Regional INNOTECH Center, 
Manila) , August 1978. 
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very brief description of the idea is, therefore, being 
offered below. The descrition is based on the British Open 
University which has inspired similar open universities in 
many other parts of the world. 

Britain's Open University, set up by a Royal CharteT 
in July, 1969, provides an innovative approach to formal 
higher education for adults. Openness of the university lies 
in its admission policies that demand no formal entrance 
requirements; study at one's own pace and place; and 
multi-media instructional methodology that caters to the 
needs of a variety of people. It has its own academic 
advisory committee but traditional universities are also 
consulted in planning and evaluation of the courses. Students 
finance their own education but financial help : s available 

for the needy. 

Philosophy of the Open University . Philosophy 
behind the Open University is the old democratic ideal that 
all are equal and all should have equal opportunity to get 
formal education, if they so desire. Formal credentials, 
distance of an institution of higher learning from a student's 
place of residence, and fixed time schedules should not 
stand in anybody.'s way. Thus the programs provided by the 
Open University have flexibility built into them. The courses 
are designed carefully, keeping in mind the students who may 
never have taken any formal education. 
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Organization and management > The main campus of the 
Open University is located in Walton Hall near Bletchley, 
Buckinghamshire. There are twelve regional offices, each 
with a director for consultation; and 300 student centers 
which employ almost 5,000 part-time tutors and counselors, 
coordinated with full-time tutors and counselors at the 
regional offices. Study centers are normally housed in an 
existing higher education institution, with rooms for meetings 
and tutorials, fully equipped with slide projectors, tape 
recorders, videotape projectors, T. V. and radio sets and 
other media. In addition, libraries containing complete 
sets of learning materials are attached to every study center. 
The centers are opened every evening for students who can 
meet with their tutors and counselors, once a week or 
fortnightly. In summer, for special study programs, 
additional staff is added at the study centers. 

Programs . The Open University mainly offers 
undergraduate studies, but provisions are made for a small 
number of students to pursue graduate and post-graduate work. 
It also provides nondegree programs of six month duration for 
people who want to update their professional skills and 
knowledge. Initially, the main disciplines for study were 
liberal art?, humanities, social sciences mathematics ^nd 
sciences, but two more disciplines, technology and education, 
have now been added. 
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The Open University's main originality is that it is 
open to all the students; no formal qualifications 
testimoniajls are required; and there is no age, sex, or 
^TBsidency Ipar, provided the student is twenty-one year old. 
Degrees are granted only after the students have accumulated 
enough credits (six for B.A. and eight for B.A. (Hons.)), 
over any length of time, but requiring an equivalent of 
three to four years of study.. The students can take a 
maximum of two credits each year but a part-time student can 
take only one credit: that is, ten hours a week, thirty six 
weeks a year, plus one week's attendance at the summer schoo 
To make multi-level entrance possible, credit exemptions are 
allowed to, students who have completed other forms of btudy. 
Students without any credit exemption must take any of the 
two foundation courses in mathematics, science, social 
scrences, arts and technology. A number of courses after 
the first level are interdisciplinary and the students have 
the freedom to make their own programs. They can take a 
break from their program and rejoin again. 

Mode of instruction combines weekly correspondence 
study packages, weekly radio and TV programs and one week's 
summer school. Each correspondence package unit (36 in one 
year) consists of a set of booklets, printed notes, cassette 
tapes, self-study and self-testing exercises. Assignments 
completed by the students are mailed to their tutors f r 
corrections. For science courses, special home experiment 
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kits are included. Experiments are also demonstrated on 
TV. All foundation level courses are supplemented by radio 
and TV programs. Residential summer school for one week is 
compulsory for all students in foundation level courses and 
is held on the premises of any of the conventional 
universities in the area. 

Critique . The impo r tan ce of the Open University lies 
in the fact that it provides opportunities to people who 
could never otherwise have had a chance to get higher 
education. It provides cheaper means: that is, education 
at only $280 to $340 per y ear . , Adul L £: who do not want to 
formally join the university can yet take advantage of the 

radio and TV programs free. The idea^ of the Open University 

\ 

has become very popular and is fast spreading. 
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\ Parallel systems of formal education 

In most socialist countries, the trend seems to be^" 
to Establish parallel systems of formal education for 

children, on the one hand, and for adults and working youth, 

j 

on the other--st arting from elementary educ^ation to the 

university. In the USSR, Poland, North Korea, such systems 

are already in place. China is working towards the 

construction of such a parallel 'system. (Refer to the Spring 

1976 and Summer 1977 iL>uues|of Literacy Discussion , the \ 

■ J ^ 
journal of the International Institute for Adult Literacy 

Methods.) 
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Summary 

The concept of second chance formal education is / 
defined. Why literacy workers soinetimes. look at the socisi'l 
demand for second chance formal education as a problem is 
explained. The problem is also viewed briefly from th^ point 
of -view of adults and youth who typically demand such 
educational opportunities. 

The problem of program and curriculum design. in the 
areas of second chance fo rmal education is seen ta consist 
of two parts: (i) designing purricula that are both 
relevant and equivalent; and (ii) creating delivery systems 
that suit the life and work patterns of adults i-;nd youth who 
can only be part-time or own-time learners. Thii^ has often 
meant innovative uses of instructional systems technology. 
Two such innovations are described in greatex 'detail: the 
no-school school system and Britain's Open University. 

Things to do or think about 

1. What level of sociei demand for second chance education 
exists in your country? How much of it is already being 
met? How much of it is unmet? 

2. What do you know of the existing motivations which fuel 
this demand for second chante * education at various levels? 
Are there significant differences in regard to motivations 
between older adults and youth; between male and female 
aspirants; and between rural and urban people? 
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3. Do programs exist in your country now that can be 
characterized as programs of second chance formal education'? 
What kinds of populations do these programs serve? What has ^ 
generally beentheir success or failure? ' 

4. What is typically the technology used ^in these second 
chance formal edi|5e'ation programs? What kinds of economic or 
cultural demands does this technology impose on the users? 

5. Analyze the social studies curriculum in use in 
elementary schools of your country in regard to the vocabulary 
used and the . concepts taught to el^ementary school children. 

In developing a relevant and equivalent program for adults 
what changes will you make in vocabulary ahd concepts, on the 

/one hand, and in treatment and methodology, on-the other. 

'Use the following table for dis p lay ing ' yo ur ideas: 



Elementary 
Education for 
Children 



Elementary 
Education for 
Adults 



Content Treatment Content Treatment 



Social studies : 

Vocabulary 

Concepts 

Skills 



Applications 
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6. .r second chance educational programs have been available 

1 your country for some years, what are the socio-economic 
characteristics of the populations that have availed of these 
programs? What has graduation from such programs meant to 
people in personal terms? How have these graduates fared in 

competition with graduates from the formal school system? 

_ / 

Readings and references 

1. Antoine Kabwasa and Martin M. Kaunda (Eds.), Corresponde n ce 
Education in Africa . London, U.K.: RouV.ledge and Kegan Paul, 
1973. 

The editors bring together the experience with 
correspondence education in Africa and discuss its rcle 
mass education, rural development and manpower training. Two 
major case studies are included: INADES,.an experiment in 
several African countries that serves illiterate peasant 
farmers; and work in the area of cooperative education in 
Tanzania, The important role of media to make reciprocal 
communication possible is given special attention. ^ 

2. Egino M. Chale, Mass Education by Correspondence in 
Tanzania . Da r-f::s -Salaam , Tarizania: Institute of Adult 
Education, 1^76. 

In a short 30 -pag e mo no g rap h the role of correspondence 
education to mass education in Tanzania is described and 
reviewed. 

3. Exploratory NbW Pi rections in Teacher Education : 
Ex periments in the Pr -^pa ration and Training of Teachers in 
Asia . Bangkok, Thail Vd,: UNESCO Regional Office for Education 
in Asia, 19 76. 

It is a collection of papers presented to a working 
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group organized by the Asia Center of Educational—Innovation 
for Development , Bangkok. Teacher training is the focus but 
contributions nf co rrespon de^i ce education to nonformal 
education and educational opportunity are discussed as well. 
Contributions have come from Iran. India, Nepal, Malaysia, 
Kor'ea and Japan. 
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Section 3 



Systemic InteqraLion between 
Literacy and Development Objectives 



Organization of the section 
System thinking 

The need exists for systemic integration 

But not to disfranchise the illiterate 

Interfaces between functional literacy and lettered 

functions 

Systemic integration: literacy and economic functions 

Systemic integration between literac/ , political and 
so cio- cult ural functions 

Things to do or thirik about 

Readings and references 



System thinking 

We should notice that in our chapter heading, we are 
using the word systemic (and not systematic). Systemic means 
having to do something with systems and system thinking. 

A system is an aggregate, or a collection, or a set 
of things, joined in regular interaction or interdependence, 
serving a common function.. In the physical or material 
world system are relatively easier to identify, to define, 
even to manipulate. In the social and cultural world, 
however, things are quite a^l^it different. Social systems 
are not as easy to define, and to contain within boundaries; 
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th^.- i 'jrdeprnden ces between r parts are difficult to 

discover; their functions are ambiguous; and their 
manipulation u a challenge to the best of social scientists 
and social reformers. 

System thinking is a habit of thought that is 
essentially synoptic rather than segmented; that is, it uses 
a total rather than a tunnel vision to look at things. System 
thinking enables us to look around the entity or the process 
of primary interest to use and to look for its links and 
connections with other entities and processes around it. It 
enables a person to organize what may look like cisparate 
parts into connected wholes. Thus formal education, nonformal 
education a^d informal education become parts of the same one 
human ent- cise called education. From another perspective, 
education becomes a subsystem of the larger system of 
de velopmen t . 

System design is the process and method of constructing 
systems wherein chosen parts are brought together in pJanned 
interactions to acquired required functions and create 
preferred outcomes. To bring about systemic integration 
between and among some disparate systems is an important 
problem of system design. Systemic integration means 
purposefully bringing together two or more disparate systems 
into articulated mutual interactions thereby to contribute to 
one over-arching function. This process of articulation or 
building an interface between or among two or more systems is 
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systemic integration. Thus we can talk of systemic 
integration between literacy, on the one hand; and political, 
economic and s o ci o- cul tu r al systems, on the other hand, and 
plan for their coming together into organic relationships to ■ 
serve the same overall function of national development. 

The need exists for systemtic integration 

As we have indicated previously, the objectives of 
post-literacy programs are to enable new literates and other 
readers to retain their literacy skills, to strengthen them 
by reading further, and to put their literacy skills to work 
in their daily life. We have realized that no^r of ^ s 
objectives have been uasy to achieve. The object i-y-^ 
putting literacy to work has been especially c f \,^it. Ihis 
is so because putting literac ' .,o .'ork is an interaction 
wiiich involves actions by mo^ - ^nc •^ne croup of people. It 
is not something that literacy workers ocn do alone. To put 
literacy to work in political life, they need to interact 
with those who develop and control po li t i cal i ns t i tu t i ons 
and implement political education progra-- ,. To put literacy 
to work in economic production, literacy workers neod to work 
with those who manage the means of production. In the same 
way, literacy workers have to work with leadership in the 
socio-cultural field to develop integrations between literacy 
and socio-culturai aspects of life. In some cases the 
political, social and economic structures may have to be 
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changed in important ways to make them amenable to use and 
participation by the new literate, 'But in any case, 
deliberate actions will have to be taken to bring about 
systemic integrations. They have not happened on their own 
before; and they will not happen on their own now. 

The diagram on the next page should help us visualize 
the process of systemic integration that we have been 
discussing. The figure should clarify both the process and 
the challenges involved in systemic integration that we have 
been talking about. On the one hand, literacy workers will 
have to make literacy functional , (And we do not mean that 
function used in this process has to be economic f un^^tion. ) 
On the other hand, the three functions of any society-- 
econan>dc, political and so ci o- cu 1 1 ural - nave ^(. be made 
lettered • unctions. We will have to analyze 'S to which of 
our new institutions and patterns of decision making, 
participation and action require literacy component; and 
which of our tradition?«l institutions and patterns should 
integrate literacy to become more responsive to new need.^ 
and realities. 

But not to disfranchise the illiterate . A word of 
caution is necessary here-. In trying to make our economic, 
political and socio-cultural functions, ^'lettered" functicnc, 
we must take care that we do not disfranchise the illiterate, 
in the meantime. Thus opportunities will have to be provided 
for use of literacy by new literates, without shutting out 
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ITERACY 



Function al 
LITERACY 



Lettered 
FUNCTION 



System A 



Interfaces 



Figurt. 2 , 2 



Ihe twin needs of systemic integration 
and making functions lettered. 
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the illiterates from participation* What will this mean 
in concrete terms is a challenge to all of us who are 
working in the area of post- literacy program and curriculum 
development. No formulas can be cited. 

Interfaces between functional lit racy and lettered 
fun ctions ■ Functional literacy and lettered functions may 
still not come together and may need the initiative and help 
from plafiders of post-literacy programs and curricula. 
Interfaces will have to be build between the two systems. 
Tliis may mean the establishment of counseling and guidance 
services; it may mean new mo Jes of recruitment to political 
and economic ins t i tut ionB : and, of course, it will require 
new ways of interdepartmental planning and action. 

Systemic integration; literacy and economic functions 

Over the last two decades of the 1960s and 1970s, 
considerable attention has been paid to delivering goods 
and services to those thus far excluded from the considerations 
of planners. It has slowly been recognized that the nieasure 
of all development is man, and that most citizens of developing 
countries live in the rural areas. Many programs have been 
designed to deliver education and health services to these 
rural people; in some cases too little ^nd too late. Programs 
of rural employment and income are being developed; 
cooperative structures are being built and people in some 
places are being enabled to participate in thgir political 
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inutil, utiona . The Job ia by no means done; but the firot 
Cow steps o(i the long journey have been taken. 

but it must be said quite clearly that the two ^asks 
of what we have called (i) lettering the functions and (ii) 
building interfaces between functional literacy and lettered 
functions both remain to be done to a considerable degree. 
Indeed, ii is difficult to. report instances from literature 
which show deliberate attempts to accomp-lish either of these 
tasks. 1 ^i tunn' oly, tl,ere art; lots of eligible case.-; 
programs of economic, social and political development that 
have been tried and have been found to be more or less 
successful. Post-literacy program planners should latch on 
to such programs^ for mutual good, and to promote real 
development . 

It is not within the scope of this workshop manual 
to include detailed descriptions or critiques of these 
programs. We will be satisfied with listing or referring 
to such programs. One useful source of such programs is 
Manzoor Ahmed and Philip M. Coombs (Eds.). Education ^o r 
Rural Development: r... ^^..^ies for Planners. The following 
tabulation illustrates the diversity of programs contained 
in the case studies included in this book: 



^Manzoor Ahmed and Philip H. Coombs ( E ds ) . "H£atl|n 

Fnr Rural Development: ^se_5 tudies fo r . Planners ■ Ni^ork, 
N.Y,: Praeger Publisheib, 1975. 

> 9i 
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Learning Objectives Major Clientolea 



1. General oduca- 
tion literacy, 
numeracy, change- 
motivation , devel- 
opment-orientation) 



Rural youths and 
adults 



Prog rams 

ACPO in Colombia I 
Functional Liter- 
acy Programs in 
Mali a. id Thailand; 
Sarvodaya in Sii 
Lanka 



2. General 

ec'ucation 
plus occupa- 
tional orieo- 
tation and 
training (in- 
cluding ele- 
ments of both 
farming and 
nonfarm occu- 
pations) 



3. Improve- 
ment of 
family life 
(health, 
nutrition , 
home econo- 
mics, family 
planning, 
etc.) 

4. Training 
in farming 
and allied 
sideline 
production 



5, Training 
in rural non- 
farm skills 



6. Training 
for small 
er^trepreneur- 
shfp and 
management 



Early drop- Cuba's Schools-in-tho- 
outs from Countryside? Jombang Project 

formal schools, in Indonesia? Youth C-^mpfi 



primary 

school leavers, 
youths in for- 
mal institu- 
tions 



Rural adults, 
women and ^ 
girls 



Youths and 
adults in 
rural fami- 
lies, rural 
out-of-school 
youths 

School leavers 
and other ado- 
lescents , 
rural adult? 
employed in 
nonfarm occupa- 
tions 



Workers and 
owners of non- 
farm enter- 
prises, unem- 
ployed educa- 
ted adults 



and Youth Centres in J.-rmaicai 
Village Poly technics # 
National YQUth Service, 
and Youth vr*>ntre3 in Kenya; 
COPS in M.ili; Diyagala 
Boys' Town in Sri Lanka; 
prevocational courses in 
Sri Lanka secondary schoolsl 
Rural Education Centres in 
Upper volta 

ACPO in Colombia; Women's 
Organizations in Kenya, 
Mali, and Sri Lanka; liter- 
acy and family life pro- 
gram in Thailand; Sarvodaya 
Movement in Sri Lanka 



PACCA in Afghanistan, SENA- 
PPP-R in Colombia, ORD pro- 
grams in Korea, Jombang 
Project in Indonesia 



SENA-PPP-R in Colombia; 
mobile skill training and 
cottage industries programs 
in Sri Lanka; Ruri*l Indus- 
tries Projects in India; 
Vocational Improvement 
Centres in Nigeria; Mobile 
Trade Training Schools in 
Thailand 

Rural Industries , Project 
and Entrepreneurship Train- 
ing Programs in India; 
Vocational Improvement 
Centers in Nigeria 
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Unrning Major / 

Obj octiy ea Cl ientcloa ProgromB 

7 Training Extension CAR?) in Malii Sarvodaya in 

for villnqe officers; new Sri l.anka; National Youth 

level leaders, recruits iov Horviceo in Sri Lanka; 

animateurii, animation ORD and 4-11 Programs in 

dnJ oxcen-' and extension South Korea; IRRI Extension 

Bion workers work; village Training Program in 

youth and Phil iri^ines ; Tanzania c 
women leaders; Cooperative Education Pro- 
cooperative gram 
officers; un- 
employed educa- 
ted' youth 



An earlier book ( Non-Formal Education in Af ri can 
DovelSpment by James R. Sheffield and Victor P. Diejomoah, 
African-American Institute, New York, 1972) had conducted 
a S3urvey of nonformal education in Africa that included 
Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Ethiopia, Zambia, Botswana, Ghana, 
Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Cameroons, Dahomey, Senecjal , 
Niqt:ria, Tunisia and Morocco. It reported on projects of 
various kinds and objectives that covered cottage industries, 
agri|j^lture , cooperatives, health and family planning, 
vocational and indual il training, management skills and 
much else. 

The Report of Conference and Workshop on Non-Formal 
Education and the Rural Poor by Richard 0. Niehoff and 
Kenneth L. Neff (Michigan State "niversity, 1977) also presents 
several case studies of nonf.rmai education from countries all 
ove-r the world ranging in their interests from nutrition, 
health and family planning to cooperatives, income generation 

and rural public works. / 

/ 

^Ibid. , p. xxix-xxxi. 
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Two isnuea of Tin ? NF[: Exchamj o (Issue No. 11/197Q/1; 
and. luaue No. 16/1979/2) have dealt respectively with the 
subjecLu of "Skills Training Programs for Adults" and 
"Generating Income Through Group Action." Both have reported 
tliumb-nail sketches of interesting and innovative field 
projects: the Lentswe La Oodi Weavers project in Botswana; 
the work of the Plateau Board for Integrated Education for 
Development in Jos, Nigeria which works with the handicapped 
and other villagers; the Mixed Vegetable Scheme in The 
Gambia; the Partnership for Productivity scheme of Kakamega, 
Kenya; The multi-faceted Biriwa Project in Cape Coast in 
^.nana; and' several similar projects from Asia and Latin 
America. 

In the preceding, we have presented lists of nonformal 

education projects which have an economic bias: these 

projects seek to inr:rBo->- productivity; provide skill 

training and experime L with different modes of income 

generation through employment and self -employment . One does 

not, however, come across cases where deliberate attempt has 

f 

been made to make these economic functions "lettered," make 
them amenable to literacy. One does not come across examples 
of diagnosis of the needs in respect to economic functions to 
be met specifically through a program or component of 
literacy. If anything, the trend seems to be: "Let us get 
on with the job of training and taming and producing; 
literacy will come if and when necessary." In extreme cases, 
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tUv. .'Uiiiumpt. iuii is mtuiv *J\at p a r t i ci (j uti t r, aro alroady liloraU 
and !-..lnco Llioy are orteti not lit.oraLc, trainiruj co 1 1 apu u;i . 
Ihoro clearly han been a failure; in the syulomic intotjraLlon 
bctweor\ literacy uid oconomic functiona. 

S ystemi c integration betweon literacy , » 
\) o litic. 1 and s □ ci a - cul t u r a 1 functions 

Once, again, a number of nonformai ;,iJui-t) education 

programs, in areas of health (see Issue No. 15/1979/1 of 

Tt)o NKF: lExchange and Issue No. 27/July 1979 of tiie 

De velopment Communication Report for brief reports on field 

projects); family planning (see David Hnrman, F^unctiojial 

Edk ^catioa for Family Life Planning. II; D oisigninc) a Program 

World F.;ducation, New York, 1972 ); political educatim;! (in 

Cuba, lianzania, Zambia, for example); and fo_lk__a_rts (as in 

India a'nd Botswana to mention only a few) tiave appeared in 

the devielopment tiorizon. Once, again, however, work in 

iiteracly and work in these various areas has been conducted 

in two iparallel streams. The political, and so ci o- cu 1 1 u r al 

functioins have not always been made lettered functions. 



Th ings 



1 

to do or think aboit 



nk of the community that you have known for a year 



i. Thii 

■ I, 

or more. Do men, women and youth al ready liter ate ..^ 

sufficient opportunities to put their literacy skil/ls to 
functiqnal uses in economic, social and political arenas? 
What wquld improve the situation? What could you do to 

/ j 

bring about a more satisfactory situation? 
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2. Havo you or your dopr. .m.iihmiI. rf^contly (Ju;)icjnud u 
poat-l iteriiLy [Jioyraiii or ourricuJum with a clear and direct, 
objective ol' prornotinij in t cy rn t ion with an economic or 
politicta inochaniGm or atructurc in the community? What xa 
this program or curriculum like. 

5. What could be done to enable literateo in ijral 
comn|uf;ii ties to improve their family incomes? 

h. riiink of a proqratD (not necessarily from yoir commuiiiLy) 
wher^fi, tht: integration between literacy and some social, 
economic or political function has been ideal? How do you 
explain this success? 

•7. In a recent seminar, the following steps^were proposed to 
promote systemic integration between literacy and development 
functions at the community level. Critique this proposal: 

(a) Taking a census of existing social, economic and 
political structures in which new literates (men, women and 
youth) could participate. 

(b) In collatM, ration with the appropriate authorities and 
leadership groups, takinr steps to design needed new 
structures and mechanisms that would make it possible for 
new literates tj become active participants in their own 
communities. 

/ 

(c) Analyzing/ the objectives, modes and tasks of the variouf 
socio-econocii/'c and po 1 i t i cal /s t r uct ur es to de'.ermine how 
literacy cou/ld make participation more widespread and more 
meaningful. (We will have to ensure that i trying to 
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promote participation by literates in these structures, we 
do not shut out whatever participation is coming from the 
illiterates of the community at present. Of course, we 
should remember that some illiterates are able to participate 
somehow in the social, political and economic structures of 
their communities, sometimes quite effectively.) 
(d) Finally, and most importantly, preparing the presently 
naive participant for effective participation in these 
structures and mechanisms. This is primarily the task of 
the planner of the pos t- li t er acy programs. But it is useful 
to remind ourselves that all of these tasks may have to be 
undertaken in collaboration with other developmental workers 
in the community; and some may have to be done completely 
by others, with initiatives from the po s t - li te racy program 
planner. 

Readings and references 

Please see the body of the section for references. 
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Section 4 
Socialization for an Ideal Society 



Organization of the sectio n 
Independent learning and praxis 
Mass media appreciation 
Technology awareness 
New international order 
Understanding the human environment 
Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 



Caught in the immediate, day-to-day problems of 
helping the poor, the sick, the unlettered and the unemployed, 
the objective of socializing adults and youth for an ideal 
society may seem to be too idealistic and somewhat distant 
to most literacy workers. Yet, in a very real sense, this 
objective is both significant and urgent. Our image of 
the ideal society, howsoever remote, determines what we 
teach and what services we deliver. More importantly, to 
invite democratic participation, the vision of the ideal 
society must be shared with the adults and youth we seek to 
serve; and they must be enabled to understand the society 
they can aspire for and the world order they must have. At 
a more concrete level, they must understand the tools and 
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technologies of the modern world which, in the hands of the 
powerful, have much too often misled, narcotized and exploited 
us and alienated many of us from our own communities and 
cultures . 

What is an ideal society? What kind of a new world 

order should we have? What are the tools and technologies of 

the modern world which are oppressing us? By way of an 

answer, we offer the following quote: 

By "major contemporary problems" should be 
understood not only questions which may be regarded as 
political or e conomi c--s uch as the exercise and defence 
of human rights, peace, international understanding and 
co-operation, the attainment of full national 
independence and equality of peoples, the struggle 
against all forms of racism, the unequal distribution 
of the world's resources and wealth (the new 
international econonVfc order), problems of energy and 
raw^,iTvatei-ials--but also social and cultural issues-- 
sucfi" as the assertion of national and ethnic identity 
and the identity of minority or marginal cultures, the 
questioning of systems of values, the struggle for 
social justice, changes in the status of women, the 
preservation and improvement of the environment and 
quality of life , adaptation to the changes brought 
about by the rapid development of science and technology, 
life-long education , prof essional retraining requirements 
and social mobility. ■'■ 

The major contemporary problems listed above will demand 
a most exhaustive educational agenda from progr..m and 
curriculum planners in post-literacy stages. We have discussed 
a large part of this in the preceding three sections. Her,e, 
we will focus on the following five program and curriculum 
th emes : 



^The Canadian Commission for Unesco, Symposium on 
Tmprnvin q the Contribution of the M ass Media to Adult Education 
(Ottawa, Canada, October 1-5, 1979). Occasional Paper #35. 
(See "Discussion Guide," Annex 2, para 3.) 
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1. IncJiipenden L learning and praxis 

2. Mass rnedia appreciation 

3. Technology awareness 

4. New international order, and 

5. Understanding the human environment 

1. Ino' ependent learning and praxis 

The ideal society in a new world order, demands a 
learning society and a participant society. We must have 
independent learners who, on their own, can define problems 
and engage in a knowledge search to understand and to solve 
them. Where commitment and action are required, they should 
be able to engage in individual praxis— the never ending cycle 
of action and reflection contributing to a moral social 
order • 

What kinds of programs and curricula can be offered 
for independent learning and praxis? It is quite clear, that 
such programs have to be enabling programs where the educator 

cts as a peer and a catalyst. It may also be worthwhile to 
remind ourselves at this stage that the post-literacy planner 
has to act as an "adult educator" in the widest meanings of 
the phrase. Some of the programs he designs may be based on 
print media; but others may be based on nonprint media. 
While using nonprint media, the program planner need not make 
assumptions of illiteracy among his participants, though he 
may make special provisions for those participants who^are 
indeed illiterate. 
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It is difficult to come across in literature many 
examples of progrnmming that teach people to become independent 
learners or seek to sustain their praxis. Most literature, 
interprets independent learning as a visit tol^^the library. We 
do not know much nbout problem-oriented knowledge search by 
new literates in different societies* Indeed, we are not 
clear about what expectations to have in this regard. We 
know, of course, of Paulo Freire's cultural circles for 
illiterates that sought to raise their consciousness and 
thereby sought.to promote individual praxis. There is no 
reason why we can not have cultural circles for new literates 
as well in the post- li ter acy stages, but these do not seem to 
have been tried anywhere. The possibilities for program 
development in this area are challenging. There is scope for 
some pioneering. 

2 . ' Mass media appreciation 

The new mass me di a-- radio , film, and t e] evision--have 
today created a new, invisible, all-pervasive, symbolic 
environment which we all breathe as we breathe the invisible 
air. And as the air is in our blood, so the media are part 
of our consciousnesses. No thinking individual on this globe 
is outside the direct or indirect influence of the media. 
Therefore, "it appears essential today to provide all adults 
with the information, tools, opportunities and support which 
will enable them to develop an alert disposition towards 
radio and television. They will thus be conscious of the 
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fascination and power that thcac media exercise, capable of 
using them spontaneously in their daily lives without 
surrounding them with a magical aura, and prepared to see 
through or place in true perspective the artifice and trickery 
which may be used; in sum, they would always be forearmed to 
retain mastery of the medium."''" 

Whether we like it or not, the media of film, radio 
and TV, have become the most important part of the popular 
culture of the 2Qth century. The following tables, adapted 
from Unesco's Statistical Yearbook; 1977 provide some 
impressive data. While only a few developing countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America are producers of long feature 
films, all of them are heavy importers of these "dreams in 
culluloid." In 1976, Benin imported 331 films, Kenya 337, 
Uganda 200, Tanzania 176. There were three and a half 
million visits to the movies in Tanzania that year; and 
there were 7 million visits to the movies in Kenya. In 
India, there were a staggering 2,260 million visits to the 
cinema houses. Ownership of radio and television sets is 
also fast increasing. / 

In most parts of the developing worlcl^, adult educators 
are complaining. loudly about cultural imperialism, 
psychological dependency and alientation being engenered by 
the media, especially the media imported from the West. Yet 
adult educators and post -li teracy workers have continuously 
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jl jM divided t>i»LwiM»n tin* hnvu'n uwd ttio huvo-rmt'u, ftioru 
iiri5 litrucLurnl inti I il ior^ , irnpoiiod by t.lio powuiful natloruj, 
wluch conliruj'o Lo oxploit Lho (ilroaily (ixploitud nod mnko 
thorn ovon more? clopondiMiL on the ouLuidor. The oxiutiru) world 
or dor ia io irnmodinto nood of ropuLr.. * 

But wliat have now literate adult men and women workiruj 

I 

on rarmr, and iri facto rios yot to do with tlioGO biy ideas? 
Can ' t we leave those to our miniatriea For foreign affairs? 
Wt^ rnusL renli/e that ttio new world order is not a battle 
bctweeri the elite groups in various developing and developed 
countries, it has to become a universal vision and a moss 
movement all over the world. 

The following ideas must become part of the common 
knowledge of each and every individual alive in the world: 

- of the common brotherhood of man; 

- of the dignity of each and every human being and 
of the sanctity of all races and ethnic groups; 

- of the richness of each individual culture; 

- of colonial history in which man exploited man for 
his own greed, a situation which need not continue; 

- of the unjustness of high level of consumption in 
one society and hunger in another, and the need to 
remedy this through collective action; 

~ of the rules of the game (in trade, in politics) 
that are rigged against the weak, which must be 
mended through solidarity and self-reliance; and 
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uf t th) iuhmI l.i) riMHitu a tiniu? commun i I y in which 

all can fully iMiuilnl)ly (jarlaku of* thn t)()tjntloti 

(J r t h(» (Ml r 1 1» • 

*^ • IJ^\<^l^-^^'n^^>ntlifuj t h(; li umuf) <?nv i r orun of>t 

Into rre luLecJ with the idontj of I: u chru) 1 ocjy nwnronooa 
and tho now global order iu the rtoed t f> underotand and 
p rotoct the huinnn en v I ronment . Unouco * i) L earni ng to Do ( 1972 ) , 
puts th(? prubleni iw wordii that are hard to mutch: 

Environment in peril 

Teclinological development has enabled man to solve many prob- 
lems, but it hitivliad hurmful effects on a munber of aspects of con- 
temporary life. All over the world, it contributes to envi^Xi^nnental 
deterioration. o 

This deterioration does not date from yesterday. During liis 
7,000 years of recorded history, man lias had to tackle the environ- 
ment and control ft. But, through carelessness or ignorance, he has 
at times impoverished it. Fire, used for hunting and itinerant 
ag:- cultural purposes, laid forests bare. Irrigation of arid regions 
inc. 2ascd salinization, which later led to the loss of cultivable land 
wh?n drainage was inadequate to carry s^lis away from the irrigated 
zone. In North Africa and the Middle East, this process turned 
much formerly fertile land into desert. 

Since the nineteenth century, spoiling processes have gathered Disorderly 
speed as populations increased and industrialization developed, expansion 
In former times it took centuries to exhaust fertile landj now a 
few decades are enough, in North and South America, as in Africa, 
i: u-nsive forest clearing, together with the disappearance of grass 

• I (ther vegetation covering the soil, have led to erosion, floods 
t- ^l irought. The soil, no longer protected, is blown or washed 
;u\ay. 
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According to United Nations estimates, Tive hundred million 
hectares (1,235 million acres) of arable land have already been lost 
through erosion and salinizatioa, two thirds of the world's forests 
have been lost to production and 150 kinds of birds and animals 
have become extinct because of man.! Approximately 11,000 species 
or races of wild animals are now rdre or in periL- Erosion, soil 
deterioration, deforestation, watershed damage and the destruction 
,of animal and plant life continue and in some areas are increasing'.^ 

The growth of cities has aggravated this destruction. In the 
United States, some two hectares (five acres) of land per minute are 
absorbed into highways, urban expansion, airports, car parks and 
other 'modern requirements'. Forty per cent of^the world's popu- 
lation now live in urban areas. If this trend continues, by the be- 
ginning of the twenty-first century about three-quarters will be 
living in urban areas overflowing their present limits, merging 
into each otlier to form 'megalopolises' of the kind stretching from 
Boston to Washington or from Tokyo to Yokohama. 

Until the nineteenth century, towns remained in direct, fairly 
close contact witli the countryside or the sea, enabling man to 
satisfy his physiological and psychological needs. With the advent 
of industrialization, urban development was solely a function of 
economic or political imperatives, in the belief that man was 
master of his environment and capable of liberating himself from 
his natural biological limits. 

The consequences of that disorderly expansion are now upon us: 
pollution of the air, the soil, lakes and seas 5 physiological and psycho- 
logical disturbances; calm a memory, violence a constant menace. 
Noise — upsetting city-dwellers at work, in the streets and at home — 
interferes with mental concentration, provokes a new form of 
fatigue^ and increases the risk of vocational illness and disorders, 
such as deafness. As the cities become more over-populated and 
anonymous, so man becomes more nervous and aggressive. 

The developing countries, it would seem, have yet to learn this 
from the industrialized societies' experience. They have permitted 
(or solicited) e^rnents derived from a totally different technological 

1. *li Thant, 'Man the Killer of Nature', Unesco Courier, p. 48, August-September 1970. 
Sec also, Use and Conservation of the Biosphere, Paris, Unesco, 1970. 

2/ According to Constantin Stramcntov (*The Architects of Silence*, Unesco Courier, p. 10, 
July 1967), studies in post offices showed that when the noise level rose from 75 to 95 
decibels productivity immediately dropped by 25 per cent, whilr -nail-sorting mistakes 
increased fourfold. When acoustic sound-screens placed round v orkers lowered noise- 
leveb by 10 and 15 decibels, however, productivity increased by 5 and 18 per cent 
respectively. , 
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universe to invade their accustomed way of life, speeding their 
'development'. Its dualistic nature seems to be forcing them into 
a pattern of life in which they are becoming increasingly insensitive 
to the dangers of cultural and ecological disequilibrium. This 
phenomenon has already dragged many developing countries into 
a situation in which pollution of their towns and cities and, es- 
pecially, the irreversible deterioration of their vital countryside are 
destroying the natural harmony of the setting in which their own 
culture has evolved over the centuries. 

It is not only man's environment but — in the near future — his 
very fate wliich may be threatened, and he has already begun to 
suffer. Rapid changes are winding up tension in people, increasing 
insecurity, nervous disorders, antisocial behaviour, delinquency 
and criminality. 

Technology has already produced gross harmful effects. It has 
jeopardized and is still disturbing the balanced relationship between 
man and his environment, between nature and social structures, be- 
tween man^s physiological constitution and his personality. Irre- 
versible ruptures are threatening mankind. The job of confronting 
these multiple dangers falls largely on education. Work to remedy 
the situation involves an all-out attempt to prevent such division, to 
fort stall and counteract the dangers deriving from the technological 
civilization. Stimulating awareness of such dangers is a demanding 
new task for education, but particularly appropriate to it for many 
reasons and, too often, one that is much underestimated. 



Things to do or think about 

1. Each culture seems to have its own unique view of an 
ideal man, delineating his duties and responsibilities, his 
relationships with other men, nature and destiny. Hindus 
have their concept of Dharma . The Thais, in recent years, 
have made the concept of the Khit-pen man as a cornerstone 
of their nonformal education programs. What is the concept 
of a man of wisdom in your culture? What is your ideal of a 
man in society? 

2. What kinds of problems are our new literates and youth 
likely to come across in their daily lives? What kinds of 
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information they will need to solve them? Is such information 
available in their immediate surroun dings? 

3. What do you know about the film and TV viewing habits of 
people in your country? 

4. Does your country import films and TV shows from America 
or other sources in Europe and Asia? Are these imported 
films and TV shows quitepopular? What, in your opinion, 

are some of the social effects of foreignimports on viewers? 
Do you think these adult viewers might be interested in 
getting together in films discussion groups or teleclubs to 
discuss their experiences? 

5. What are the possibilities of introducing film appreciation 
courses or experiences in your urban (and sometimes later, in 
rural) schools? 

6. Have you recently seen a film or a TV show that could be 
used to great advantage to discuss some important social 
issues confronting the country? 

7. What kinds of entertainment programs of music, drama, talk 
show are produced over the radio? Are these programs good? 
Are they harmless? Are they seriously distorting social 
reality? 

8. Are some of your own colleagues in the field of literacy 
and adult education comfortable in and with the scientific 
culture? ' can we develop technology awareness among 
ourselves bbiore going to teach it to others? 

9. How much of what we eat, wear,, or otherwise use at home 
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and at work or for getting to work is irrported? Where is it 
imported from? What do we have to give to those who sell 
these things to us? 

10. How can we communicate the concept of interdependence and 
of injustice of some of the national and international 
structures to new liter at es? 

11. Jomo Kenyatta once said, "Let us forgive but not forget." 
How to develop a po st-lit era cy pro gram to promote new global 
order that educates and generates commitment without merely 
creating anger and viclence? 

12. What are some of the local problems in the community 
that can be attributed directly to environmental deterioration 
What can the community do about those problems? How to get 
help to do the part that the community can not do, left to 
itself? 

Readings and references . 

Final Report of the International Conference on 
Film, Television and Society in English Speaking Africa , 
Bonn: German Foundation for International Development, 1971. 

Edgar Faure and others. Learning to Be , Paris : 
Unesco, 1972. 

H. S. Bhola, Celluloid in Indian Society , New Delhi: 
Indian Adult Education Association, 1961. 

This small monograph reviewed the feat ure films 

released on the commercial circuit in India during the 

period of 1947 (the year of Independence) and 1960 and showed 

how those films had or had not succeeded in projecting and 
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interpreting social realities of India during thoie two most 

important decades of post-independence India. Suggestions 

were made on how those films could be used in discussion 

groups to discuss a variety of social issues, political 

issues and problems of nation-building, in general. 

Henry T. Ingle, Communication Media and Technology: 
A Look at Their Role in Non-Formal Education Programs . 
Washington, D. C. : Acade.ny for Educational Development, 1974. 

Richard C. Burke, The Use of Radio in Adult Literacy 
Education . (Literacy in Development Series, H. S. Bhola, 
Editor) , 1976. 

T. Colemani, A. Opaku and H. Abell, An Africa n Experiment 
in Radio Forums: Ghana, 1964/65 . Paris: UNESCO (Reports 
and Papers on Mass Communications , No . #51 , 196 8) . 

E. G. McAnany, Radioes Role in Development: Five 
Strategies of Use . Washington, D.C.: Clearinghouse on 
Development Communication, 1976. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM DESIGN: 

A PRACTICAL MEMORANDUM TO PLANNERS AND IMPLEMENTERS 



Or ganization of the chapter 

1. Grasping the national vision 

Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 

2. Undersanding the change process 

The role of literacy and post-literacy programs in 

Iheoverall developmentstrategy 
The role of literacy workers vis-a-vis other development 

workers 

The role of literacy workers at the various levels of 

the administrat ve system 
Things to do or \ <ink about 
Readings and references 

3. Organizational design and institution building 

Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 

A. Needs analysis and community diagnosis 

Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 

5. Counselling and guidance for adult learners 

Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 

6 Program and curriculum design issues and skills 

Reaching the specially disadvantaged 

Working with women 

Participation and institutionalization 
Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 
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7. Evaluation in the post-literacy stages 

Evaluation needs in the post-literacy stages 
General evaluation app roaches and techniques 
Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 

8, Training of personnel for planning and implementation 
of post-literacy programs o 

Some approaches to training 
Things to do or think about 
Readings and references 



In Chapter II, we presented, what we called, "a 
catalog" of program and curriculum needs of adults and youth 
in the pes t- liter acy stages. Four general sets of needs 
were identified: (i) programs and curricula to help in 
literacy retention; (ii) programs that offer adults and 
youth a second chance for formal elementary, secondary or 
higher education; (iii) programs that build connections 
between literacy and its use within economic, social and 
political settings to promote the integration of marginal or 
excluded a dults rmd youth within the economic, social and 
political structures of the society; and (iv) programs that 
prepare adults and youth for life within the emerging global 
community . 

We also indicated in Chapter II that none of these 
four sets of needs are being fully met in most of the Third 
World countries. Some of these needs are indeed in dire 
neglect . For example, while most Third World countries have 
now become aware of the need for providing follow-up reading 
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materials to new literates, too little has been achieved in 
actually producing and distributing such materials. Hardly 
any thought has been invested in designing and implem'en ting 
programs that we characterized as programs of systemic 
integration; that is, programs that will offer new literates 
participation in the social, economic and political 
institutions relevant to their lives and work; help new 
literates to understand and to contribute to these institutions; 
and prepare them to demand that those institutions becorfje 
responsive to their aspirations and needs. ^ A review of the 
international experience included in the chapter bears this 
out quite well. 

How to design and implement an appropriate and effective 
network of programs and curricula to serve new literates( and 
other readers) in the post-literacy stages? This is the 
question to which we must turn in this final chapter of the 
workshop manual. 

Understandably, it will be impossible to offer blueprints 
ready to implement. Each country will have to be considered 
as a unique system of aspirations, needs, resources and 
possibilities; and a network of programs and curricula will 
have to be designed that is appropriate to that particular 
society at a particular time in history. 

What we will emphasize in this chapter is process of 
planning and designing. We will discuss some general 
considerations for planning and designing programs and 
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curricula in the post-literacy stages; we will discuss 
important program elements that may be necessary in innovative 
planning in this area; and we will discuss some of the skills 
needed by literacy workers for them to be able to engage in 
planning and implementing p r ogr ams and curricula in the 
post-literacy stages. 

1 . Grasping the national vision 
In designing pos t- lit e racy programs and curricula, we 
are engaged, of course, in the nation's business. We are 
engaged in designing educational programs that will contribute 
to the overall national goals. It is self-evident that we 
should be clear about the national goals as we seek to make 
our special educators' contribution to nation-building and 
development. Yet, this is something that is not always done. 
In our anxiety to take immediate steps, we may forget to look 
at the horizon to establish the relationship between our 
overall goals and our immediate tasks; and sometimes we may 
start on an easy beaten path, but in the wrong direction. 

Grasping the national vision will mean understanding 
both the national objectives and the grand strategy being 
promoted in the country. Unfortunately, national visions are 
not always clear. Some nations may besaid to have blurred 
national visions at best; they may have no clear idea about 
national objectives or strategies; and may be too quick to 
compromise goals and actions to solve immediate problems. 
The tasks of a literacy worker in such settings are difficult 
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and highly demanding. This might even mean that the literacy 
worker will have to develop his or her own sense of where 
the nation should be heading and to choose to teach values 
and skills that could never do harm. 

In most other cases, statements of national goals and 
strategies will be available in planning documents of some 
sort or spee ches and pronouncements of the leadership. An 
understanding of the goals and atr^pgy calculus is bound to 
make the program planning and curriculum designing task 
rational, meaningful and innovative. The national vision 
and the cultural ethos will demand different justifications 
for programs of post-literacy. In one country, the programs 
may be justified in terms of economic returns; in another 
they may be justified in terms of political socialization for 
a new" social order. Both the structure and content of 
programs and curricula will be significantly effected depending 
upon whether the justification used is economic or political. 

National visions and the approved calculus of goals 
and strategies will also deternvine how things are done. 
Should the programs be designed on the assumptions of voluntary 
participation or compulsory attendance? What will be the 
modes of mobilization of the people to make participation in 
pos t~ li t eracy work, a national movement? What forms of 
institutions will be preferred and how will available 
incentives be managed? 
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* Literacy workers in their post-literacy programs can 
not be building bridges to nowhere. They must know what the 
national visions are and must relate their programs and their 
curriculum content to the actualization of those visions 
whatever their level of responsibility' within the national 
system. Comprehension of the national vision is as important 
for the central planner as it is for the field worker. 

Things to do or think about 

1. What, in a few words, is the national vision of the future 
held up in your country? What does'it imply in terms of goals 
and in terms of strategies, that is, in regard to the ways of 
doing things? 

2. Do you expect programs and curricula for the pos t- li t eracy 
stages to be different, from each other, in such countries 

as Cuba, Tanzania, drazil, Kenya and India? If yes, in what 
ways? 

3. What is a program or a curriculum already in use in your 
country in the post- literacy stages that you think is unique 
to your CO unt ry ? 

Readings and references 

Paul E. Sigmund (Editor), The Ideologies f f the 
Developing Nations . New York, N.Y.: Praeger Publishers, 
1972. 

The book brings together excerpts from the speeches 
and wr:»cings of the great leaders of the Third World countries 
including Mao, Lin Piao, Nehru, Sukarno, Gandhi, Nasser, 
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Bouguiba, Sekou Toure, Senghor, Nkrumah, Nyorere, Castro, 
Allende, among them. 

2 . Understanding the change process 
The pi anner of post^literacy progr am s and curricula 
is a change maker. He is making ^is special educational 
contribution to the overall change and development effort 
of the nation. At a societal level, he may be educating 
new literates and youth to become independent and critical 
consumers of information, and world citizens by mentality. 
At the sectoral levels, he may be educating and informing 
people about improved agri culture , preventive health measures, 
family planning, nutrition and how to run cooperatives. He 
may not be carrying the whole burden, but he will be performing 
important educational tasks without which development and 
change will be impossible to bring about. 

The role of liter acy and post- literacy programs 
in the overall development strategy 

While the definitions of "development" differ from one 

society to another, the dimensions of development (or change) 

remain the same. The elite in each society, using different 

ideologies, ere at e different visions for their peoples. 

These visions involve new distributions among classes and 

individuals of political power,, of social status and of 

economi c goods . 
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Economic goals almost always involve more production; 
and econcmic strategies some rationalization of instruments 
of production, and a higher level of technology^ This means 
for adults and youth learning new aspirations, new skills, 
and new ways of organizing. This also means education, which 
in most developing countries today, means literacy acquired • 
in an adult literacy class and retained and strengthened in 
suitable post-literacy programs. This is so since the 
formal - system in most developing countries is not old enough 
to have,.served the needs in the past and is not extensive 
enough to serve the needs in the present. >^ 

Similarly, political goals of development must 
inevitably involve new distributions of power in the society. 
Citizens share in power by participation in decision-making 
within the institutions surrounding them. To be effective 
as a participant one must have tlie necessary communication 
skills, knowledge of rules and the possibilities of action 
to demand that those institutions become responsive to the 
real needs of participants. For this, again, we need 
edu cation within post-literacy p ro grams and curricula. 
Finally, to acquire new status in a new social order, means, 
a new self -concept , a new social consciousness and experip 
in new ways of relating with other individuals from differi 
social classes. All this can not be achieved without a 
strong and significant educational compfinent. No wonder, 
education has often been equated with development. The role 
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o/ literacy and post-literacy programs in the overall 
development effort should thus be apparent. 

The role of literacy v/orkers vis-a-vis other 
. development workers 

When we sometimes equate development with education, 
we do not intend to be taken literally. We are being somewhat 
poetic. We are exaggerating to impress upon our readers the 
important role of education in development* We are not saying, 
however, that all we need for development is to educate and 
to do nothing else. That is clearly not true. We need many 
different types of inputs in development; and we need to 
build the needed material infrastructures to create and 
sustain development. 

Education (in our case literacy and post-literacy 
programs) means only the one wheel of the developmental cart. 
To roll properly, the cart needs both its wheels; neither 
the one, nor the other is dispensable. This is an important 
lesson for post- literacy planners to learn. There is very 
little they can do all by themselves. They have to depend 
upon cooperation from others in agri culture, health, 
cooperatives, housing, labor, commerce and industry, the 
religious establishment, the media, publishers, and voluntary 
institutions to do their tasks. 

Thus the planning objectives of designers of [Dost- 
literacy programs consist actually of two parts: (i) what 
should the literacy workers do themselves by way of program 
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planning and implementation; and (ii) what should they get 
done through collaboration with others. The (ii) above is 
as important ae {i) • 

To plan for post-literacy programs in collaboration 
with others requires both a mind-set and organizational skills 
The post- li teracy program planner must internalize the belief 
that his work will never get done in isolation; that he needs 
to collaborate with others; but that it is his duty to take 
the initiatives to bring everyone together. In other words, 
our planner should become an "adult educator*' to his 
colleagues in other departments and sectors, training them 
to think an'd act in system terms. 

The systems view and the accompanying mind-set for 
collaboration are not enough. The post-literacy planner 
must understand the world of organizations. He must know why 
different ministries and departments fight over jurisdictions; 
why they want to plan alone and in isolation; why budgets are 
never common; why each departipent wants, to have their own 
fleet of cars andl an drovers; why individual workers want to 
be working at the headquarters or at least in their own 
dep.artment, rather than on secondment in a joint project 
0 f f i c,e , an d soon. 

The post-literacy workers will also have to learn the 
skills for creating temporary administrative systems, advisory 
committees and coordination comm^tees and must learn to make 
chem effective. (For a discussion of these issues see the 
Technical Appendices.) 
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The role of literacy workers at the various levels of 
the administrative system 

Who do we mean when we talk of post-literacy planners 

and designers? Those top people in the ministries and in 

the regional offices? The answer is that those are not the 

on ly people we have in mind. We are talking of a total 

planning and implementing "administrative culture" which 

includes, on the one hand, planners in the planning 

department and, on the other hand, the village level 

workers at the front lineof social action among communities . 

And we mean to include every one in-between: the district 

officials,, and division and ward level literacy workers. As 

they read the materials included in this workshop manual, 

they should delineate their particular role from their 

particular situation. We may all be doing different things 

at different times, but we will all have to pull together 

and make our-special contributions, for the tasks to get 

done at all. 

Things to do or think about 

1. What is your personal model of planned change? In other 
words, how do you think change can be brought about through 
planful actions? What role do you assign to education (of 
the type to be made available through post -li te racy programs) 
in your planned change model? 

2. What are some useful collaborative arrangements that are 
possible to bring about some innovative post-literacy programs 
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3. What is your favorite story of inter-ministerial conflict 
when two ministries worked at crosspurposes and forgot about 
the task on hand? What is your favorite story of excellent 
inter-ministerial collaboration? Analyze the causes in both 
cases . 

4. Do you think lots of inter-departmental committees are a 
waste of time? What are the alternatives? If we can not do 
without such committees, how can we make committees more 
functional, efficient and enjoyable? 



Readings and references 

H. S. Bhola, Social Change and Education , Morristown, 
New Jersey: General Learning Press, 1976. 

H. S. Bholai, "Notes toward a Theory: Cultural Action 
as Elite Initiatives in Affiliation/Exclusion." Viewpoints 
(Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University) , 
May 1972 , pages 1-37. 

Amitai Etzioni and Ela Etzioni, Social Change — 
Sources, Patterns, and Consequences . New York: Basic 
Books, 1964. 



3 . Organizational design and institution building 
To get action, we must organize. To get consistent 

action over a long period' of time, we must create institutions 
The two words, 'organization' and 'institution,' are 

often used in ter changeab'ly . Institution can be seen to be an 

organization that has stiruck deep roots in the society; has 

/' 

come to serve and to be' seen as serving an important need for 

/' . 

the society; and has become, in a sense, indispensable to the 
social system. To use' an analogy, organizations are like 
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private buildings, whereas institutions are like public 
monuments . 

At the post-literacy stages, the essential objectives 
of planners are to create arrangement s ^ mechanisms and 
patterns which will continue to provide new literates and new 
readers with opportunities to continue reading and putting 
what they read to functional uses. While instruction 
(curriculum development) is still important; equally 
important is the aspect of developing organizations. 
Organizational design and institution building are indeed 
crucial at this stage. Without an unders t anding of these 
processes , planners of post-literacy programs and curricula 
simply cannot succeed in the achievement of their objectives. 

There is no dearth of references to the need for 
institutio'n building in the literature of literacy and adult 

edu cat ion .Irif Vario us national and international symposia, 

-^^ 

over the last ten years, have pointed to the need for 

I 

institutionalization of literacy and post-literacy work. A 
Unesco seminar in Nairobi, Kenya in 1976 addressed itself to 

the theme of structures for literacy and adult education. 

I 

Yet, regretif ul ly , the "organizational literacy" of most 
literacy wojrkers remains quite inadequate. It is for this 
reason that we have included in this workshop manual a 
Technical Appendix on organizational design and institution 
building. 
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Things to do or think about 

1. Most of us have spent good parts of our lives working 
within organizations and have thus experienced them at 
first-hand. Try to put on paper five things that you have 

come to know about organizations and people within organizations 
that post-literacy program planners should keep in mind. 

2. What me chanisms exist for your organization to coordinate 
work vertically across levels from the center to the field 
and horizontally across different departments such as 
education, agriculture, health and housing, etc.? 

3. What indigenous social organization in your community 
could be used to undertake the new developmental and 
educational tasks that we have in view as post-literacy 
workers, without the need to create new institutional 
arrangements? 

4. Name one organization of post-literacy education that 

has been introduced in your country as part of the developmental 
planning effort since independence. How is it doing? Has it 
become an Vinsti tution " as we have defined it above in this 
section? 

5. What organizational problems are likely to arise as you 
engage in comprehensive planning of programs and curricula 
during the 1980s for your country? 

Readings and references 

Melvin G. Blase (Ed.), Institution Building: A Source 
Book. USAID, Washington, D.C., 1973. 
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Amy G. Mann (Ed.), Institution Building; A Reader , 
Bloomington, In.: International Development Research 
Center, 1975. 

^. Needs analysis and community diagnosis 
Literacy workers engaged in the design of programs 
and curricula for the post-li teracy stages must fulfill felt 
needs of the communities, and yet, at the same time, and 
perhaps more importantly, must fashion new needs among their 
learners. The felt needs of the people must be determined 
through processes of needs assessments and community diagnosis 
The agenda for the needs to be fashioned will have to be 
deduced from the national visions as projected by the 
nation's elite. The two must be brought together through a 
dialectical process described in Chapter A, "Assessing 
Developmental Needs and Educational Needs of Communities" in 
Curriculum Development for Functional Literacy and Nonformal 
Education Programs by H. S. Bhola. (Refer to the monograph 
supplied as part of the workshop documentation.) 

Things to do or think ^out 

1. Have you ever personally engaged in a systematic needs 
assessment at the community level? Did you meet any 
surprises in regard to the "felt needs'* as expressed by 
people ov did all those needs turn out to be as you had 
anticipated? 

2. In your present plans for post-literacy programs and 
curricula, which one's are based on the felt needs of the 
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people and which ones are indeed seeking to fashion new 
nee ds? 

Readings and references 

Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction , Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1949. 

John D. McNeil, Curriculum: A Comprehensive 
In troduction , Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1977. 

Irwin T. Sanders, The Community , New York: The Ronald 
Press Co, 1975. 

5. Counselling and guidance for adult learners 
Literacy workers are not merely in the business of 
teaching literacy skills or simply transferring information 
to adult learners on such subjects as agriculture, health 
and hygiene. They are indeed engaged in the processes that 
involve new s oci aliz ati ons for most adult men and women 
par ti cipant s . 

Re-socializations involve basic personality changes 
'•from a sense of inadequacy to a feeling of personal 
efficacy, from rigidity to flexibility , from narrowness to 
cognitive openness, from suspicion to trust, from ignorance 
to knowledge."''' Such fundamental t ransformat ions require 
an interpersonal context defined by empathy, understanding, 
and trust which, in turn, points to the need for an effective 

"""Alex Inkeles and David H. Smith, Becoming Modern: 
Individual Change in Six Developing Countries . Cambridge , 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974. (Page 10.) 
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support system of advice, counsel and guidance. 

Counselling and guidance simply means the process 
whereby a counsellor helps a counsellee to verbalize his 
problems, identify factors that might be causing the problems, 
determining actions needed to solve those problems, and the 
strategies for taking actions, individually and in 
collaboration with those who might help. 

We realize, of course, that co uns elling an d guidance 
services are often unheard of even within the formal school 
settings in most Third World coountries. Talking of 
counselling and guidance in the adult education setting may, 
therefore, seem much too idealistic. It may even be claimed 
that a good adult educator working at the community level is 
doing counselling and guidance all the time, without using 
the counselling label for his behavior. This is not a point 
that we want to argue at this time. Instead, we will simply 
suggest that as adult educators we must start thinking about * 
the need for co uns e 1 lo r- cons ul tan t functions that can help 
adult men and women get through the crises involved in late 
socializations that are a part of the process of social 
change. 

The chal lenges of counselling and guidance in the 
post-literacy stages will be: 

a) to interpret program and curriculum objectives, designed 
nationally or regionally, to individual adults and youth; 
and to share with national and regional planners, the 
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aspirations of local communities as well as those local 
experiences that may seem to have national promise. 

b) to assist adults and youth in breaking the connection 
between literacy acquisition and a salaried, non-manual job; 
and to help adults understand the tangible and intangible 
benefits of literacy as it begins to permeate their lives 
and work. 

c) to help those who do want salaried jobs to evaluate 
their chances realistically; to understand the costs involved 
in jobs away from home; and to help them locate jobs and to 
compete For them. 

d) to help those who want to continue their education 
independently, or by joining organized groups, to make proper 
choices from various available programs. 

e) to assist adults and youth to put their literacy skills 
to work in social, political and economic aspects of their 
lives; to generate income and become entrepreneurs. 

Enid Hutchinson has listed the necessary features of 
a counselling service for new literates in a city as follows: 

1. Diagnostic skill in relation to the individual student's 
difficulties and abilities ...; 

2. Knowledge of standards demanded by academic and training 
bodies ... ; 

3. Knowledge of the total educational system and, in 
particular, ... after-school education .. .; 

4. Knowlf3dge of the educational and social system ..;;- 
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5. Insight into the motives driving the students 

6. Recognition of the difficulties, psychological, family 
and economic, ecountered by most adult students; 

7. Knowledge of employment or other opportunities likely to 
opan to the students ...; 

8. Continuous gathering of information 

9. Follow-up of students' subsequent careers and evaluation 
of the results of counselling .... (Page 37).''" 

While the clients of Hutchinson's program were city 
dwellers in a European city, the nine needs identified above 
should suggest what we might have to do in developing a 
counselling and guidance pvogram for rural adults in developing 
countries . 

Things to do or think about 

1. Do you think that the counselling and guidance needs of 
adults and youth in your programs are b^inr^ met to some 
degree of satisfaction even if the phrase counselling and 
guidance is never used? 

2. Do your field workers have, adequate skills to provide 
counselling to individual adults and young people in 
interpersonal settings; and do they have all the needed 
information to guide adults' decisions and choices? 

3. What are the minimum conditions that must be met for 

^Enid Hutchinson, "Coynselling--Needs to Be Met," 
Adult Education (London), Vol. A2 , No. 1, May 1969, p. 29-38. 
(EJ 004 335) 
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counselling and gu.iclanco functions to bo odoquatoly performed 
in your program Getting? 

Readings and references 

Diana J. Ironside and Dorene E. Jacobs, Trends in 
Counselling and Information Services for the Adult Learner , 
Toronto, Canada: The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1977. 

This book was commissioned by Uncsco. Chapters 

include: the social context of adult education in the 1970s; 

the need for counselling and information services; some 

trends in counselling programs and practices; trends in 

information services; and some innovations in counselling 

and information delivery. The book also includes an annotated 

bibliography of 268 items, an excellent resource in itself. 

6 . Program and curriculum design 
i ssues an d ski lis 

It is self- apparent that literacy workers planning 
programs and curricula for the post- lit eracy sLages will 
need the skills of program development and curriculum 
de ve lopment . 

The process of curriculum develo[:ment has been 
discussed in detail in an earlier monograph, Curri culum 
Development for Functional Literacy and Nonformal Education 
Programs by H. S. Bhola which should be reviewed by readers 
of this material. Special attention is invited to "The 
Analyzer'* on pages 108-119 which describes in detail the 
process of generating curricula to fulfill particular 
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do volopmon tal noods of communities. 

We have oaid elsewhere that while curriculum 
development means developing a "course of study"; a program 
de:jign is, in essence, the process of developing a "course 
of action.." At the post-literacy stages, program design 
takes the form of designing deli very systems and creating 
instructional-functional roles to implement those delivery 
systems. It is for this reason that we have paid special 
attention to organi zat ior.al design and institution building 
in this monograph. (See Technical Appendices.) 

There are some special issues in programming and 
curriculum development to which post- literacy workers may want 
to pay special attention. We have selected two for a brief 
discussion : 

Reaching the specially disadvantaged 

We are beginning to understand now that reaching the 
very poor and the specially disadvantaged is a most difficult 
task. Many of these disadvantaged groups have become 
"invisible" to us through long neglect, such as women, 
minority groups and ethnics in most countries, until recently. 
Even when these neglected groups have been pressed on our 
consciousnesses, we have often failed to go beyond stereotypes 
and have imposed on them what we thought was good, for them. 

There is yet another problem: the costs that the poor 
and the disadvantaged may have to pay for their very 
participation in the programs. We know now that those who 
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alrnndy liave uMiouyh can got morui rnoro euuily; but thoae wtio 
have next to nothing, find it difficult to avail of what 
little ia offered to them. Often they have been neglected 
as laggards. When reached, we do not understand the 
opportunity costs they have to pay to avail of the services 
offered to them. 

W orking witli women. Women have, of course, now been 
discovered almost everywhere in the world by development 
workers, but that does not mean that we have really learned 
to work with them. 

We still keep on looking at women and their needs 
in s tert^oty pi cal ways. We design programs based on what 
interests we think women should have, rather than on the 
interests they do have. Typically, we conceive of the 
women's future inside the home. When we do think of women's 
economic contributions, we lump all women's work under the 
so-called "informal sector" and even actively legislate to 
work the informal sector out of existence in favor of the 
so-called modern sector. We leave Women to low salaries at 
low productivity, and give them no capital for investment, 
all because they are in the informal sector. 



Part ici pat ion and institutionalization 

We have indicated often before, that an important part 
of programming in the post-literacy stages is the task of 
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cJooigninrj dolivory ayotomu. In ottior worcJn, wo havo to lonrn 
to dooiijD orguni/utiono ond 'o build i rm t i t ut i ona • Wo (ujvo 
included a full Technically; Appondi x on tho nubject in thio 
manual • 

However, we have to enaure that inoti t utionalization 
at the community level doeo not abolish local initiative; and 
that mobi li i^at ion of community dooo not become regimentation. 

It is a well-known fact that institutionalization and 
participation do not always go together; they are not 
naturally congenial and one has to work to make the two 
harmonize. Some sociologists recently have talked of the 
concept of mediating institutions to serve as buffers between 
the centralized bureaucracies of the State and the local, 
and often powerless, communities. Designing such mediating 
institutions will be a challenge that literacy workers planning 
programs in the post-literacy stages must meet. 

Finally, we have to d^al with the question of strategic 
choice of delivery systems for implementing programs in the 
post-literacy stages. While the availability of alternatives 
is generally a good thing to work toward, we must put 
available scarce resources into delivery mechanisms that 
avoid duplication and contribute to integrative planning and 
delivery of services. 

Two popular mechanisms for delivery of post-literacy 
programs have been (a) the folk high school (and its different 
variations), and (b) the polyvalent center. Short notes on 
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these two institutional mechanisms have been included in 

the Technical Appendices. Also included in the Technical 

f 

Appendices is a note on "Learning Resources Centers (LRC's)" 

/ • 

which, we suggest, can serve as a parsimoneous institution: 
in the urban areas, the LRC will become a polyvalent center 
and in the rural areas it will become a folk high school. 

Things to do or think about 

1. Among the populations that you seek to serve, are there 
some groups that you will describe asseverely disadvantaged? 
What kinds of programs and curricula have been or are in the 
process of being planned for such groups to serve their 
post-liter aqy needs? i 

2. How do you ensure that the women's point of view is 
represented in your program and curriculum design at various 
levels, from the national to the local? 

3. Who are some women leaders of national stature in your 

7 
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country? Have they done an effective job of projecting 

women's needs to the policy makers? What ha^ been their 

/ 

substantive contributions in terms of resul.ts obtained? 



o4. What opportunities are available for p^arti cip afef^n by 
local communities in^the planning of programs and curricula 
in the post-literacy stages. Has there been an attempt to 
build government-people collaboration into the institutional 
me ch an isms themselves? How? ^ 

5. Do you have centers , . institutions' or other mechanisms 
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which under different names serve the functions proposed to 
be served by the Learning Resources Centers (LRIl^'s)? 

6. Evaluate the concept of Polyvalent Centers and evaluate 
its possible contribution in your particular settings. 

7. What has been the experience of your country with the folk 
high school idea? What is its future? ' . 

Readings and references 

Irene Tinker and Michele Bo Bramsen (Eds,), Women and 
World Development , Overseas Development Council, New York, 
19 76. 

Ester Boserup, Women's Role in Economic Development . 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 19 70. 

7 . Evaluation in the post-literacy stages 
General problems of evaluating functional literacy 
programs have been discussed in a recent monograph, 
Evaluating Functional Literacy , by H . S . 8 hoi a. This 
monograph has also dis cuss ed app roaches and techniques for 
operationalizing evaluation Within a functional literacy 
program, developing appropriate evaluation agendas, designing 
evaluation studies, writing and testing instruments of data 
collection and data analysis. 

Special problems of curriculum evaluation were also 
discussed in a short chapter in another monograph by the 
author, namely. Curriculum Development for Functional Literacy 
an d Nonf o rmal E du cat ion P roq rams . In this section, we will 
define the focus further yet and present some introductory 
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notes Gfn the problems and challenges of evaluation in the 
post-literacy stages. Acquaintance on the part of readers 
with the two monograp.hs quoted above is ass urn ed. 

In this section, we will attempt, essentially, to do 
the f o llowi ng : 

a) Develop a set of typical evaluation needs in the 
post-literacy stages; 

b) Discuss some general approaches to the evaluation of 
programs and curricula in the post-literacy stages; and 
refer to some evaluation techniques of special relevance to 
conducting evaluation in the post-literacy stages. 

Evaluation needs in the post-literacy stages 

As indeed it has to be, evaluation needs in the 
pos t- lit er a cy stages arise from the need for feedback. 
Feedback may b& required at various levels of the program 
and on various parts of the program. To evaluate a total 
program for the post-literacy stages will be like evaluat^-ng 
the performance of drums and flutes and all other 
instruments; of the orchestra as a whole; of the conductor; 
of the music made; the acoustics of the hall; of the people 
who came to listen; and the society which allowed the emergence 
of such music, such halls, such consumption of culture by 
such a group of people. 

Those planning and implementing post-literacy programs 
andcurriculamaythuswanttoknow: 
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1. Whether they had hit upon the real needs of potential 
clients of the^ post-literacy programs within the framework 
of national agendas? 

2. . Whether they had developed the right programs (curricula 
and delivery systems) to meet those needs? 

3. Whether the programs offered were effectively designed 
and the' instructional materials were effectively produced? 
A. Whether the right people were making use of the programs 
andcurriculaoffered? 

5. Whether the programs and curricula were having the right 
impact on the lives of the participants and on the society, 
in general? 

6. Whether the programs had gone through a displacement of 
goals; or any unanticipaied consequences on the lives of 
participants or the sociecy had resulted? 

General evaluation approaches and techniques 

The basic overall objectives of programs and curricula 
in the post-literacy stages are to enable peop^le; (a) to 

retain their literacy skills; (b) to learn moreXby reading, 

\ 

listening and viewing; and (c) to apply what they have 
learned in their daily lives. This means that citizens 
become independent learners and that they also become active 
particpants in the transformation of their own milieu leading 
to the development of their societies. 

The task Will be most complex and, as we have indicatd. 
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will involve a multiplicity of programs and projects, and 
perspectives of finction and time. The evaluation of these 
tasks will be equajlly difficult. We can, for example, 
evaluate the imme dk at e impact of each individual program on 
participants. But we may also want to study the delayed 
ikHpact which will be much more difficult. Indirect and 
un an t i cipat ed consequences may often be beyond our resources 
and sometimes even beyond our understanding. We may, for 
instance, be unable to say much about how different programs 
act synergeti cally to change participants. We have not 
always been able to know what social linkages exist in a 
community and how those could be energized or complemented. 
Also cause-and-ef f ect relationships between program 
participation, internalization of learning, acquisition of 
new self-concepts, and social and structural changes are not 
always easy to c-es tablish . 

The tabulation below should give us an idea of the 
variety of evaluation needs in the post-literacy stages and 
how these evaluation needs^might be studied: 

Evaluation Topic or Interest Approaches or techniques 

Status of needs Nrif3ds assessments 

Number of literates. Surveys 
, illiterates, and relapsed 
i Hi ter ates 

The expressed needs of new 
literates 
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Peer review or expert review 



Program utilization 
Utilization ratios 
Unit costs 



Surveys 

Cost/ef fecti veness analyses 



Impact on individuals 
Aspirations 
Satisfactions 
Mode rni ty 



In-depth case studies 
Interviews and content 
an a lysis of interviews 



Use of skills for 

interventions in the 
milieu 



Tracer studies 
Secondary data analysis 



Role and institutional 
analysis 
Role design 
Role perform an ce 
Institutional studies 



Naturalistic studies 



Field studies 
Poll cy studies 



Things to do or think about 

1. What program or project of post-literacy stages has been 
systematically evaluated in your count ry programs? What 
were the results? How were the evaluation results obtained 
actually used in the ensuring planning process? 
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2. 



What, to your mind, is the most promising evaluation 



question in the area of post-literacy programs in your 
country that deserves to be studied urgently? How do you 
think should this particular evaluation question be studied? 
3. It is often asserted that in the post-literacy stages 
(a) instructional materials and curricula are evaluated more 
often than the planning process and the delivery systems 
themselves; and ( b ) achievement of individual adults are 
studied more often than broad impacts on the lives of 
communities? Is this true? Is there an explanation for 
these conditions to prevail? 

Readings and refernces 

Unesco/UNDP, The Experimental World Literacy Programme: 
A Critical Assessment . Paris: The Unesco Press, 1976. 

Includes, as the title suggests, a critical assessment 

of the Unesco/UNDP Experimental World Literacy Programme 

(1967-73) under which functional literacy projects were 

implemented in eleven different countries. 

H. S. Bhola, Evaluating Functional Literacy . 
Amersham, U.K.: Hulton Educational Publications (in 
Cooperation with the Internationa . I Institute for Adult 
Literacy Methods, Teharan, Iran), 1979. 

Carol H. WEiss', Evaluating Action Programs: Readings 
in Social Action and Education , Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
Inc., 1972. 

A book of readings on the theory, politics and 

methodology of the evaluation of educational and social programs 

Eugene J. Webb and others, Unobstrusiye Measures : 
Nonreactive Research in Social Sciences . Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1966. 




An excellent monograph on approaches to observations 
and measurement particularly suited to holistic and 

yJ 

naturalistic methodologies of evaluation, 

W. J. Filstead, Qualitative Methodology , Chicaqo: 
Markham, 1970. ' 

Ole R. Holsti, Content Analysis for the Social 
Sciences and Humanities . Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wes ley 
Publishing Co . , 1969 . 

An introduction and guide to content analysis as an 
approach to documentary research and evaluation. ^ 

Budd L. Hall , "Participatory Research : .An Approach, 
for Change," Con ver gen ce (Journal of the lot jrnafional 
Council for Adult Education), Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1975. 

Yusuf 0. Kassam, Illiterate No More; The Voices of 
New Literates from Tanzania . Dar-Es -S alaam : Tanzania 
Publishing House, 1979. 

A small 60-page booklet contains translated and 

slightly edited transcripts of conversations with eight new 

literates in Tanzania. It is a good example of h'ow much a 

literacy worker could learn about program impact on the 

lives of people by merely listening to people. 

8. Training of^ personnel for planning and 
implementation of post- literacy programs 

As we have indicated earlier, program and curriculum 

design^ is an activity undertaken collaboratively by a group 

of people working at various levels of the system who togethe 

constitute the planning sub-culture. For each to play his 

part ef f e cti vely v> different members of the program and 

curriculum planning culture need to be trained for their jobs 
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The variety of manpower required for planning and 
conducting post-literacy programs is huge. First, of course,"., 
we need the planners who have the planning skills as well . 
as the synopic view of the needs and requirements of> the area 
called post-literacy programs. Then we will need a whole . 
array of trained manpower in the substantive fields such as 
for: 

.. Writing books for new literates • 
.. Planning and publishing rural newspapers 

Organizing rural libraries 
.. Writing self-instructional materials for correspondence 

courses 

Producing radio broadcasts 

Monitoring radio and discussion forums 

Teaching film appreciation and thus be able to conduct 

film forums 

Again , we need r 
.. Specialists in ^rural drama and other folk media to be 

able to conduct programs in that area 
.. Teachers of science and technology to be able to teach 

and explain intermedi at e technology 
.. People who can organize programs linking literacy with 

income generation, or literacy with political participation 

Health educators and family planning specialists who can 

integrate their materials vyith the teaching of literacy 
.. Animators 
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Researchers and investigators who can conduct needs 
assessments and can argue for particular program initiatives 
Media specialists who can design non-projected visual aids 
andtapedpresentations 

Managers of Learning -Resource Centers and Polyvalent 
Centers 

Curriculum development specialists who can design 
curricula to order, to fit the ever-changing needs of 
various groups of people. 

We have provided this list to give the planners of 

post-li teracy programs a sense of the task that awaits us. 

We do not have to vyait for the people to be trained before 

anything can be done. The work must begin. But we should 

improve the system as we move.. 

Some approaches to training 

It is impossible to suggest specific training approaches 
for a training program which is as diverse as the one sketched 
above. The following general suggestions are made for local 
adaptation and possible use: 

1. Policy makers will do well to devise a five (or even a 
ten) year training plan that anticipates training needs over 
the years and can plan for fulfilling those needs. 

2. The training should be predominantly in-service trai-nxny. 
Pre-service training of long durations should be avoided. 

3. As far as possible, training should be located inside the 
country or in a neighboring country with similar socio-economic 
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settings. Unless there are clear and defensible reasons to 
send people abroad to Amei*ica, Europe, or Asia training 
should be conducted in Lhe home country. 

4. Training should use local reso ur ce p ersons , if at all 
possible. One should not be looking for a team of UN 
researchers or broadcasters if such a .team can be built Vrom 
the local university or the national broadcasting service. 
Certainly, local talent must be used as part of faculty 
resources to conduct training even where outside resources 
must be used. 

5. Training should be p r a ct i cal , pr ov i ding opportunities to 
do something with what is learned. Good use should be made 
of understudies and internships. Due attention should be 
paid to the case study approach. 

6. Since in many sectors, no standardized body of methods 

or procedures may have emerged, both "teachers" and "students" 
will be learning. Therefore, training should be p ar t i ci pat i v6ly 
designed and par ticipat i vely conducted. In other words, 
instruc^yors and trainees should be able to exchange roles and 
must collaborate in planning and instruction at the training 
sessions . 

7. Training should not be seen as a single-shot affair, 
but should be seen as a long-term opportunity for maqpower 



development in a particular sector. There should be 




continuity and reinforcement. 
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Things to do or think about 

1. What are your most urgent training needs in the area of 
program and curriculum planning in the post- lit eracy stages? 

2. What specialized training institutions have been 
established in your country to fulfill the development 
training needs of your interest? 

3. What kinds of training needs in regard to post-literacy 
manpower can be fulfilled within the formal setting of the 
university? 

A. Have you participated in or read about the Unesco 
approach to Operational Seminars? What, to your mind, are 
the strong and weak points of this approach? 

5. Are you aware of the workshop techniques for training 
and production utilized inside the Tanzanian EWLP, especially 
for primer writing and book production? What would you 
consider its advantages and disadvantages? 

6. Evaluate the present workshop in terms of its training 
strategy. What do you think, particularly, of its approach 
of participative planning based on a negotiation of needs 

as seen by different individuals andinterests attending the 
workshop? 

Readings and references j 

S. Thiagarajan, Programmed Instruction for Literacy 
Workers , Amersham, U»K»: Hulton Educational Publications, 
1976* 

The NFE Exchange (Issue 14-1978/A)» Institute for 
International Studies ih Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Kamla Bhasin, Participatory Training for De velopmeri t > 
(Available' from The Office of the Coordinator, Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, FAO, Rome), 1977. 
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APPENDIX A 
POST-LITERACY ACTIVITIES IN TANZANIA 

The following is a reproduction from an undated 
document picked up by the author in an international conference 
on literacy in 1978. It is included here to indicate how the 
Tanzanians define the scope of their "post-literacy programs" 
and to demonstrate the variety of programs that do exist in 
Tanzania. 
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POST^LITERACY ACTIVITIES IN TANZANIA 

Adult education and adult literacy form part of the 
main strategies for the national development goals. The 
national policy is that development should start from the 
rural areas since the majority of the population live there. 
By 1975, the national literacy campaign indicated that about 
2.0 million adults had become literate. The projections are 
that this figure would have risen to over 4:0 million by 
19 80. These figures do not take into account those persons 
who had gone through the formal system of education but who 
for various reasons had relapsed into illiteracy. The rural 
population has no access to urban facilities, which, at any 
rate, are still limited in scope even to meet the demands of 
the urban populations. 

The eradication of illiteracy requires methods and 
approaches to check the relapse into illiteracy, particularly 
of the new literates. The literacy and adult education as 
development factors are operating in an illiterate environment 
Hence, the need to create a literate environment, and 
facilities for the provision of life-long functional 
education. 

The following are the post-literacy activities,' 
briefly described, that have been developed by the Project 
and the Ministry of National Education to provide a lite^i^e 
envi ronmen t : 
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( 1) Rural Libra ries 

Since 1969, the Project has been experimenting with 
•and setting up rural libraries in the experimental Lake Zone 
districts. By 1974, 120 rural libraries had been set up. 
With UNESCO/NORAD assistance, the Project has now been able 
to establish 450 libraries, one for each Ward, in all the 18 
districts of the four Lake Regions. (A ward is the lowest 
governmental administrative unit, with a population of 6-10 
thousand persons . ) 

The ward library is expected to be stocked with about 
1,000 volumes. It is run by a trained rural librarian on a 
voluntary basis. The rural librarian is provided with a 
bicycle and a book box or bag for circulating the books in 
the villages. and literacy centres. In the villages and 
literacy centres the books are looked after by literacy centre 
supervisors apd literacy teachers. Each library is expected 
tohavealibrary discussion group. 

The experience gained through the experiment in the 
Lake Regions has ^enabled the government to embark on an 
expansion prograrjime by establishing rural libraries in each\ 
ward all over mainland Tanzania. These libraries are, however, 
still in the initial stages. The government intends to 
enable them to reach the sophisticated level as that obtaining 
in the four Lake Regions. The ultimate goal is to establish 
permanent libraries in all the villages in Tanzania. 

I 
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(2) The Rural Radio Education Pro gramme 
The government has distributed over 6,000 radio sets, 
so far,fon average 60 radio sets per district. There are 95 
districts in Mainland Tanzania. The purpose of the programme 
is to establish a network of radio forums in the rural areas. 

The radio education programme broadcasts include 
components for ordinary literacy classes and post-literacy 
groups as well as in-service training for literacy teachers 
and supervisors of adult education activities including rural 
lib rarians . 

The scripts for this programme are fed back to the 
Ma te rials and Book Production Dep artment of the Literacy 
Project for the production of supplementary and fcllow-up 
reading materials to be used in the rural libraries. The 
scripts are also fed back for the production of the rural 
newspape rs * 

A unique feature of the radio education programme is 
the built-in feedback system for evaluation purposes and for 
future programme building. The feedback system enables the 

programmers to build programmes according to ■ the n ee d s— of 

the target population. The issues, problems and questions 
raised by the target population, through the feedback system, 
form the basis upon which to write supplementary and follow-up 
reading materials for the rural libraries and in the 
production of the rural newspapers. 
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The Radio Education Programme, with its base at 
Literacy Project, Mwanza, has been in action since 1974. 
Programmes for broadcasting:- 

(i) Kisomo kwsf* Redio (Learning by Radio) (twice a week) 
(ii) Mwalimu wa Walimu (Teacher of Teachers: for literacy 
teachers) (twice a week) 
(iii) Jiendeleze (For post literacy groups) (once a week) 
( 3) The Rural Newspaper Programme 

Between 1969 and 1974, efforts were made by the Project 
to publish a month ly mimeographed rural newspaper for each 
of the four pilot areas. In 1974, with assistance from 
UNESCO/NORAD , a monthly printed rural newspaper was 
established. This covers the four Lake Regions: a single 
issue for all the four Regions. Forty-five thousand copies 
are printed monthly. All rural libraries post- liter acy 
classes and literacy classes receive one copy of each issue, 
each n^nth. The rest are sold at 10 cents per copy to the 
semi-literate and literate population in the villages. 

/ The experience gained, after running the rural 
j]i_ej^j*pap^er^p^gramme for three years in the Lake Regions, has 



motivated the government to plan for the expansion of the 
pro gramme into five more zones. (Zones are administrative 
areas comprising of three or more Regions). The ultimate 
goal is that eventually there should be ward newspapers, 
that each ho useho 1 d should be able to obtain a copy of the 
newspaper, fortnightly at least. 

\ • m 
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( 4 ) The Rural Construct ion Programme 

Rural Construction groups have been formed comp rising 
of literates and s emi - lit er ates . These groups are intended 
as focal training centres for the villagers in carpentry, 
house building, tin-smithery, housecraft, etc. The aim of 
this programme is not to provide for future paid employment, 
but rather to provide knowledge and skills that will enable 

villagers to meet local needs. The development of small 

/ 

scale industries is being encouraged through this programme. 

These groups have been established in each division all 
over mainland Tanzania. There are ove AOO divisions in 
Tanzania. 

( 5 ^ The Home Economics/Home Life Programme 
As already seen under the list of literacy programmes. 
Home Economics forms part of the teaching programmes. Seen 
within the context of functional literacy concept, women 
programmes play an essential role in rural development. 
Women are encouraged to form groups in which they can learn, 
through practical skills, better home management. The Home 
Economics programme . therefore , operating along similar 
conceptual lines as outlined under (A) above. 

( 6 ) Special Agri cultural Oriented Projects 
In order to enhance and to strengthen the imp lemen t at ioi 
of functional literacy and functional education in the area 
of agriculture, it has been necessary to establish, in each 
division all over the country, agricultural oriented projects, 
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with a particular emphasis on 
modern agri cultural practices 
environment and situations. 

( 7) The Production of 
Mat er i als 

In order to speed up the provision for suitable 
reading materials for the new literates and rural adults 
as well as development oriented materials, a central permanent 
Writers^ Workshop, based at the Literacy Project, Mwanza, has 
been in existence since 1969. Similar workshops have been 
established in each region to cater for local needs. There 
are twenty regions in mainland Tanzania. 

( 8) Folk Development Co lieges 

The government has established 37 such colleges. The 
ultimate goal is to have one college in each of the 95 
districts. It is expected that villagers selected by 
their communities will attend residential courses to acquire 
information, knowledge and skills for introduction, adoption 
and application on their return to their villages. 

( 9 ) Correspondence Education 

Persons who have graduated from literacy classes, and 
others, are encouraged to pursue correspondence education 
provided by the Institute of Adult Education, Dar es Salaam. 

(10) The Post-Literacy Programme 

All the new literates are expected to participate in 
all the program^nes mentioned so far (1-9), including the rural 



training the villagers 
according to the local 

Supplementary and Follow-Up, 
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libraries, wherever these sre available in the local areas. 
However, it is believed tha_ ^ome of the individual new 
literates might not have access to some of these facilities. 
For example, not all the new literates will have access to 
the radio forums since the provided radio sets are still 
limited for the timo being. Thus, an overall remerly has been 
to establish a "post-literacy groups programme" with a 
provided curriculum. 

The mo de of functioning of these groups is based on 
the concept of group discussion. The curriculum is flexible 
enough in such a way that individual groups will have to 
determine and decide on the type of learning. 
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APPENDIX B 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF ADULT 
EDUCATION'S COMMITTEE ON POST-LITERACY AND 
FOLLOW-UP PROGRAMMES 



The document that follows is an example of how Indi^, 
in the midst of its massive literacy campaign that forms 
part of its more comprehensive National Adult Education. 
Program (NAEP), is defining its problems of post- 11 t eracy ; 
and what approaches and strategies it is planning to use to 
provide services to adults in the post- literacy st ages . 
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Proliminary report of the National 

Board of Adult Education's Commit teo on \ 

]po8t->Iiitorqcy and Pollow^'up ProgrammeB 

(l ) Appointment of tho* Commjttoe and its mootin/o. On 
the advice of the National Boeird of Adult Education, the- 
Union Education Minister appointed a Conmittoo on Post- * 
Literacy and Follov-Up Programmes under tho Chairmanship 
of Shri J*P, Noik, Tho naiaos of othor members of the 
Committoo aro jivon in Annoi 1. The Committee informally 
invited a number of other persons for discussions, a list 
of naneo of such persons ie given in Annex 2^ Tho 
Conmittoo had three meetings, on I9.5»l979f 17.4.1979 
and 30.5.1979. At 'tho instance of tho Committee an 
unstructured Seminar on Poet-Litoracy and Follow-Up 
Programmes in NASP wao held in New Delhi on April 16- 
17, 1979. All tho members of the Committee also 
participated in thQ Seminar . 

(2) Deciaion re n: arming report , Tho Committee has been 
conscious of the rather limitod experience in this 

sphcrj in India. Among tho persons specially invited 
to participate in the meetings of the Committee were 
persons with significant experiences in this fields 
as well as persons who had observed' such programmes 
in other countries, particularly in Tanzania, Thailand 
and Viotnamt The Committee has also been conscious 
that while there are a number of studies on matters 
connected with coiammimication tmd retention of 
literacy, thorough studies having a direct bearing 
on the org rjaisati on al aspects of poet-literacy and 
follow-up programmes are lacking* The Committoc has, 
therefore, requested the Director of the Directorate 
of Adult Bduction, Ministry of Education, to take 
up relevant studies. Meanwhile, tho Committee has 
noted that in several parts of the country adult 
education prograiones; of about 10 months duration have 
concluded, or are soon to conclude. Therefore, it 
is essential that the State Governments and the 
various implementation agenoies should have 
access to well-considcrod recommendations regaling 
tho design and arrangements for post-literacy and 
follow-up programmes. The Committee, therefore, 
decided to make this interim report without 
waiting for the final report, 

(3) The Approach , Neglect ofpost-literacy and 
follow-up prograiunes can be perilous^ The past 
oxperiances in our country show that although 
awareness regarding the importance of such 
programmes was not lacking, they were seldomc 
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oyatomaticolly orgonisod. This has boon one of tho 

moot important roaoons for, tho rathor limited impact 150 

of *: tho programraoa takon up in the past, ^heso 

prograLiiios, therefore, should be given as much 

importance as the. rg^lar adult- oducation activity 

itself* " Since Hj\BP oncompasses post-litoracy and 

follow-up progranmos also, the assumptions and 

objectives of i;iU3'p must apply to thes^o programmes 

as much qs thcjc do the regular 10 month programmes. 

Therefore, whilo progronmes for reinforcement of 

literacy and nuMeracy skills shall have to bo 

organised, equal importance should bo given to 

progronimes of functional development and of . . 

ro-iriforcing and concretising awareness built during 

the regular phase. It is also important that these 

programmes should be closely linked with the various 

schemes of socio-econonlc development* While it may 

not be proper to ealude any section^ which wishes to 

continue education, tho emphasis should bo on persons 

who have completed adult education courses or who 

have had education upto primary level. In the past ' 

the public library system has mainly served tho 

comparatively well-off sections of society and this 

trend will have to be offectively countered. Besides, 

pox^sbns belonging to Scheduled Castes and Schecluled 

Tribes and VFomcn suffer from handicaps in availing 

of post-literacy and follow-up services and special 

arrangements shall have to be made for them. 

(4) Communication c'loicos . The post-literacy md 
follow-up prc¥;raa,ics in the past, rare though they 
were, had tended to get co fined to postcliteracy and 
public library type of activities. Although these 
activities would continue to be important, the 
various other meajis of communication* must also be 
harnessed for creati.^n of a dynamic learning 
environment. Therefore, in addition to the 
printed word, emphasis must also be laid on other 
available mdaas like (i) traditional and folk 
forms of communication - such as puppetry, folk 
theatre, katha; (ii) sophisticated technological 
media - including radio, TV, films, slides; and 
(iii) group discussions and other means of group 
action - which nay include sports and games, village 
planning, social service activities for improvement 
of the environment etc,. The Committee feels the 
need to study the various aspects of these three 
comnuaicatio.L choices in much greater detail than 
has boon possible sofar. Hence , without under- 
estimating the importance of those means 
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of comiunication and loamingt tho preaont roooamon-^^ i^i^ 
dations givo some details nainly in regard to tho ♦ 
U30 of tho printod nodia* ^ 

(5) The printod tyodia ^ It should bo rocognisod that 
tho printod word has tho potentiality not only to 
assist in rotontion and uso of litoracy and 
nuDOracy, it can also bocono tho nodiun for 
functional dovolopnont and of a^i^aronoss buildings 

In connection with the prinikod nodia, tlio following 
specific suggostiouti arc nado: 

(a) In aOToral casos it may not be possiblo for 
the loamors to achiovo solf-roliancc in 
litoracy and nunoracy during tho regular ^ 
progronno. Provision should, thoraforo, b</ 
made for intomediate staso during which the 
learners would continue guided study. 

(b) Diroctorato of Mult Education and SRCs 
should bo called upon to prepare lists of 
suitallo materials for post-literacy progronmos, 
Annotated bibliographies should bo published > . 
by tho Ministry of Education and tho St*ito 
Govomiiionts in various languages for use by 

tho project agencies. 

(c) Various dopartnonts which publish extension 
natoriol intended for use by noolitei-atcs 
should bo asked to review their existing 
oxtonsion literature and to bring out material 
which is roally suitable fort ho neolitoratos. 

(d) While it is necessary to provide appropriate 
incentives to writorspnd publishers to 
create relevant materials for this progranne, ^ 
onphasis should bo laid on stin\xlation of 
creative energies in distriets, cities, 
blocks and villages. Journals and wall-papers 
brousht out for ~nQd)-l iterates should also 
have local relevance. 

(c) Popular movenonts need to be generated for 
popularisation oT science, for invol^enent 
of creative writers and for nobilisamon of 
^ocal effort for establishment of libraries. 
There is much to learn from Kerala in' this 
behalf. 

(6) - Cruidolinea . I * 3 essential to provide 
guidelines for natorici^i to be used for post- 
literacy and follow-up prograiinos. The principles 
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onohrinud in t;hc Proanblc oftho Constitution snould 
bo troatod as the basic guidelines rocardinc: ouita- 
bility of materials. In addition, aroas of national 
concern night bo identified, aomo of then boin^: 

(a) national and social integration' 
while roapoctin/.; diversity; 

(b) respect for nil roli(;jious and fosturinr; of 
■ tho connon cultural horitago.; 

(c) donocracy, frcedoD patriotian and solf-rolianco ; 

(d) equ£vlity of opportunity and status, .and 
froodon fron oxploitation; 

(c) inculc?.tion of scientific tecper and figh': 

against blind belief arid ouporatition; ^ 

(f^ protection of hhe rights of children, and 
obscrvaaco of &aall family norm; and 

(g) environnontal consorvatioij and enrichnont. 

Tho National Board of -^dult Sducatioj) should l-yr down 
guidolinos and a convention should bo established so 
that all State Govcrnnont s/UT Adninistrations .ilso 
. accept thoQ-* Whili it would not be advisable to 
prescribe or proscribe any aatotials, any activity, 
including printed naterials, which nilitato against 
tho guidelines should bo discourngod. 

(7) Or/?anis ational.^3tcu , The obj^irctivcs of NAEp 
would not be fu^xillcd unless leamir^g environnont 
isprcatcd and opportunities aro provided for ovcry 
individual to progress for optiraun) re-xLisation of 
his potentiality...... It would not bo possible to 

proceed inthis diri^ctiDn without involvenent of 
the connunity in tho progr^wme from tho v*;ry 
becinnin^^, so thr.t a tino should^soon cone when 
properly organiLjed groups in tho conu/iiunity take 
over the responsibility for activities of 
continvAing education and group action for community 
d. velopnont. he Coi^niitted fcal.s i th-i t ^attention 
also needs to be rcpeitodly -drawn to the fact 
that unless conscious efforts are made to gear zhc 
deliv(?ry systcu f or^hcn wonen, persons belonging 
to Scheduled Castes and other weaker sections of 
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coiinunity nay continuo to suffer fron doprivations 
in this Togard, Therefore, tho rosponsibility for 
organisation of post-litoracy and follow-up prosmmnoa 
should rest with the agency rosponsiblo for tho 
rotfular adult oducatien activitios, All sizoablo 
projeota, say of 100 centres, should bo provided 
for this purpose a post of Assistant Project Officer 
in the second year. In organisation of tho so 
activities, involvenent of a nxinber of othor 
aconcios would bu nocossary, including tho local 
bodies^ thu devolopnent dopartnontsf tho fomal 
school systea, the various technical and voeatioaol 
trainin/; ostablishnonts etc. Students in secondary 
elnoscs and in institutions of higher education , 
could also subst.nntinlly contribute to org-anisati jn 
of post-literacy and folloH-up activities. 

(a) Operational noduXs and financial arrgn/yoponts ^ 
It would not bo rualistic to indicate a connon 
system of post-literacy and follow-up prograft^pvQs 
for all parts efthe country. The Committee has, 
thorofora, developed a variety of feasible 
operational nodols for organisation of post-literacy 
and follow-up prograuPiCs, It is necessary to 
emphasis that none of thoseuodels are intondod 
to confine their activities only tp reading and 
writing, but arc envisaged as unitd for org^anisation 
of conposil.0 programmes. The Ccmroittee is concious 
that the models it has developed are not entirely 
satisfactory and that it Bhubd be possible to 
improve those models on the basis of experience. 
It also .roeonncnds that the various implcnontation 
agencies should be enabled to design and try cut 
other models also. Six possible nodols for 
organisation of post-literacy and follow-up 
programmes aro attached as aiinex 3-8. In the 
models given at Annex 3$ 4 3b5i^ t -a project of 
100 ^ centres is r.sstmcd - in Annex* 3 4 4; there 
is further assumption that the 100 iJ3i conijires 
would be run in 65 villages. The courses/ 
described in model IV (Annex 6) should be/ 
erg,^isod in addition to the activities 
referred to in model I to III (Annex 3f 4 & 5). 



Modol I Villn/;o Continuinr: ^ctuontion Cnutreo 



ItOD 



Rocnirrint; ^Sli"* 

rocurrinjj 



(i) 


Pay of A.P.O. (CE) 0 
Ro,600/- P.M. 


7,200 




(ii) 


Initial purchase of 
books (2000 © Rs*2/- 
per book) 




4,000 


(lii) 


Hoplaconont of books 
and purchase of 
poriodicals 


2,000 




(iv) 


Purchaso of two alnir-ihs 




1 ,000 


(v) 


Contingonciop including 
TA ef APO(CE) 


2^800 






Total X 


1^2^000 


5^000 


II» Cost at the villa^Q levol 






(i) 


Bquipnent (including 
trunk) 




100 

■ 


(ii) 


Books (100 @ R3,2/- 
per book) 




200 


(iii) 


Paynont to staff @ 
ris.20/- P.M. 


240 




(iv) 


Ropl^aconent of books and 
purchase of periodicals 


200 




(-) 


Contingencies ineludin^i 
kerosene oil etc. 


160 






Total; 


600 


500 




Cost for 65 villages 


39,000 


19,500 


111. Total cost of the project 


51 ,200 


24^500 
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ANNEX 4 



Model II Mobile library md continuin/y educatiori units 



I, Cost at the Pro.ledt l^vel 

recurrinYT 



(i) /?oy of A. P.O. (CE) 

Rs.600/- PiM. .7t200 



(ii) luitiai purchase of books 

(2000 @ Rs.2/. per book) 4,000 

— >. 

(iii) Replacement of books and . . 

purchase of periodicals 2,000 

(iv) Purchase "of two Almirahs 1,000 

(v) Contingencies including 

T.A. of *^0(CS) 2,800 



TOTAL : ill9S!l ^—5^222. 

II. Cost of the Mobile Units 
Cd"Gt" per DObile Unit 

(i) Purchase of one bicycle 450 

(ii) Purchase" of container 

carrier on cycle 50 

(iii) Purchase of one alnirah 500 

(iv) Pay of Continuing 

Education Vorker @ " 3,600 
Rs.300/-P.M. (all inclusive) 

(v) Purchase of books (1000 , 

@ Rs.2/- pQr book 2,000 

(vi) Replacement of books and 

purchase of periodicals 1,000 

(vii) Repair & Maintenance 

of bicycle 100 

(viii) Contingencies 500 

TOTiiL 5,000 5,000 



Cost of 7 Mobile Units 35,000 21,000 
III. Total cost of the project 47,200 26,000 



ModQl III 



AHNEX 5 

Continuing education at AE Contros 



!• Cost at the Pro.lect Level 
Item / 



(i) Pay of A.P.O.(CE) 6 

Rs.sooAp.m. 

(ii)' Initial purchase of books 
(2000 © Rs.2/-per book) 

(iii) Replacement of books , 
and purchase of / 
periodicads 

(iv) Purchase, of two alnirahsi 

(v) Continffeucies including 
T.A. lof A. P.O. (CB) 



TOTAL: 



II • Cost at the AS Genre level 



(i) Payment to staf f ^§ 
Rs. 10/- per month 

(ii) Purchase of trunk 



(iii) Purchase of books 1 
(75 Q Rs.2/- per book) 

•; N \ 

tiv; Rcplacemont of books \ 
& purchase of journals \ 



(v) Contingencio s 



\ 



Rocurrin/< 

( In Rupees ) 

7,200 



Non- 
recurring 



2,000 



2,800 
12,000 . 



120 



100 
100 



\ 



TOTAL: 



320 



4,000 



/ 



1 ,000 



5,000 



/ 50 
150 



200 



Cost of 100 Contra s£_32,000_; "°»222 

III. I'otal cost of the project _44,000 252^000_ 
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PCC'ii" r;;"i^>V ii^H-U r.?t V 



. ANNBX 6 

Model IV Neod-ba3e,d Continuing .Education C^uraea .. 

aX^ Course leadin/j: to Vth or Vlllth Class CertificatQ 
(10 Donth duration) 

Cost per coursQ 

(i) Payment to staff @ Hs. 50/- 500 
por nonth 

(ii) TQaching/leaming material 25O 
0 Rs. 10/- per learner for 
25 learners (assurainj^ 
supply of froe text books) 

(iii) Teaching aids, charts etc* 250 

TOTAL: ^U222.^ 

Cost of 5 courses 5fOOO 

I 

B. V ocationalA^nvironncntal/F/iaily 
Life Courses (AyeracT^^ur abion 
30 days) 

(i) Honorarium to trainer 200 

(ii) Teachin^j/loamiag material 100 

and contin;^enciG s . 

TOTAL: 500^^ 

Cost of 10 courses 5fOOO_ 

Total cost of 5 courses of 

A Type and 10 Courses of B Typo 8,000 
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^ CSPY AVAILABLE 



Model V Follov-up activities throu/?h student s . ^58 

Involvement of 50 N.S.S. students for 5 hours 

a veek for 40 weeks. Bach student to cover 

12 fanilios visiting each fanily twice a month, 

ItoQ of expenditure Re cur ring Hon-*recurrin/T 

1. Purchase of 1,000 books 

(© iis.2/- per book) 2,000 

2. Replacement of books 

and purchase of periodicals 

etc* 2,000 

3. Purchase of tv;o ^Imirahs 

for N.S.S. Headquarters 1,000 

TOTAL: 2,000 3,000 



J 
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Model VI Divorsification of Existing Vill ago Libraries 
' "Ussunfcng that funds for library soirvices 

alrcqdy exist) 



Item Cost (recurring) 

(in' Rupeas) 

(i) Organisation of 10 1,000 
short duration funct- 
ional training courses 
of one week duration on 
an averages , f& Rs. 1 00/- 
per course. 

(ii) Sports & Recreational 

activities 500 



TOTAL: 1,500 
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APPENDIX C 



NO MORE SCHOOLS? 



Seaview January 1S80 

F^rimary sciiools tluougiiout Scainiul 
arc closing! School bells no longer ring. 
On visits to three isolated villages 
during the past week this rcportei did 
not see one class in session. In 
response to iny questions about the 
cause of this calamity, I received 
tolerant smiles from villagers and wns 
told lime and again that "our concern 
is not with schools, it is with the 
education o{ our children.*' 

What has happened in Sealand is a 
revolution in education. Seven years 
ago, budgets of these countries were 
strained simply to provide education 
I'oi one-half of primary age children: 
today, even in remote villages, essen- 
tially all children are receiving primary 
education. The concept that has 
brought about this revolution is the 
one voiced in my recent visits to 
SeaJand villages - "our concern is not 
with schools, it is with the education 
of our children.*' A totally new system 
of primary education has been based 
upon this concept, and it represents a 
dramatic departure from the familiar 
and traditional primary school classes 
of my (^wn ycuith. 

How did this new system come 
about? It started wWh the Southeast 
A«ian Ministers of Education Organiza- 
tion (SEAMEO), a cooperative effort 
on the part of eight countries in 
Southeast Asia to pool their resources 
in an attempt to solve pressing 
educational problems common among 
the countries of the region. Ihe 
organization, in planning for tiie 
O Juture, documented its planning under 
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the title of "Educationn! Development 
Programmes for the !970's*\ and a 
higli priority was assigned to the 
development of an effective and 
economical delivery system for mass 
primary education. The 1970's have 
passed, and the "no school'' education 
which I recently saw in Sealand 
villages is the outcome ofSHAMEO's 
far-siglited planning for the !970's. 

Mon Lia Goes to "No School" 

Mon Lia is the 10-year old son of a 
farmer in a village of Scahmd. In 
questioning him, his parents, the 
district education inspector and others 
in the village I was able to piece 
together the following picture of the 
educational revolution through the 
eyes of those who are taking part. 
Q: Mon Lia, what grade are you in? 
Mon Lia: I don't know. 
Father: We don't have grades or classes 
any more. Mon Lia, tell him what 
modules you have completed. 
Mon Lia: In Language I have com- 
pleted module 23, in Science 
module 17, in Mathematics 15, in 
Social Studies 12, and in Applied 
Projects 28. 
0: 1 don*t quite understand. Whnt is a 
module? 

Mon Lia: It is a learning unit that 
usually takes nic about a week to 
finish. 

Q: Is it a chapter in a textbook? 

Mon Lia: No, I don't have any 
textbooks. A module can be lots of 
things. Most times it is a self- 
instructional booklet of about 
twenty pages that 1 can do by 

1 ^'1 r\ 



myself. Of course, I do have to ask 
somebody to help me sometinies. 
Other times a module might ask me 
to work with a shopkeeper, or a 
carpenter or even the village head- 
man. Once a bunch of us helped the 
district health officer on a project 
to drain water frtmi some areas to 
get rid of mosquitos. 
Why don*t you use textbooks? 
strict Inspector: We found that it 
would be a lot cheaper to have 
modules because we don't need so 
mPny. For example, once Mon Lia 
Hnishes a module he turns it in and 
somebody else can use it. Having a 
textbook is like carrying around 
twenty or tliirty modules, even 
though a child can only read one 
chapter at a time. Mon Lia, let him 
see your Science Module 18. 
(Science module 18, as I examined 
it, most certainly was not a 
textbook. In the first place, the 
pages were fairly thick - probably 
some kind of plastic. I was told that 
much money was saved because the 
plastic pages allowed the module to 
be reused many times without 
deterioration, It could even be 
cleaned up after being dropped in a 
puddle of water - boys will be 
boys in any country. The content 
of the module was in the national 
language and I couldn't read it, but 
ii clearly was a lesson on the human 
hc-^rt, and it included a number of 
three-color pictures. There wa.sn't 
much of the usual tcxtbo(^k about 
it. Obviously, it was some form 'of 
programmed instruction with places 
for Mon Lia to answer and to check 

BESr copy hmmn 
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^(1 stull fpi a tcii-yoar old.) 
{) Mon Li;i. isv^'l a inodnlc liki: ih S 

dilTiciili foi you lo do'' 
Mc?n l.ia: I haw to work liaid, but I 
know what to do and I cai^ avk foi 
help if I need to. I had lo learn to 
lead first and thcMi I had to 1cain 
how to lcarir\ ihnl is. 1 had Id 
loarn liow to use each module 
Pathei. 1 never wont to school, bui I 
know wlial Mon Lia slmuld be 
doing at any time. Even though I 
don't aiwav"^ kn<nv what it is lie is 
Icarinng, 1 know the steps lu: is 
snpp'.:ed to follow. All the parents 
III this village, thus, ean hel;) tlien 
clnhlren on how lo Ie:irn. We also 
can keep track of wh 't they aic 
doing heeaii'^e they ;ue out 

own children, we are responsible 
l\u theii pnn^iess. Mon hia also is 
lespousihlc because w both kiU'W 
that ImuIi he and oui conntiy ■ 'H 
hcPwrfit lioni his learning. 
(): Nh)n I ia. yoti said that yoii have 
'Mrnrned how to learn." What 
> 'HI mean? 
Mon I ia;I verv time I pick up a new 
rvcduU-. I listen to d eassp'.ie Inpr 
v«lnlr pT»;vicnvin]i the inndnlc. I r.in 
li«;ton i.o it .i'^ ii'.any tinu's a'j 1 want 
iifvtil 1 an^ sure of v\h.it m do 
i^: ArcMri r.HS!>ctte tapes f.Npen^iVe? 
Disliirt Ii'.spectoi: 'I'heie aie \\\^a 
i!ie\pe/isive cassette playeis m the 
mII.ikc and rich nu)dtile h;is only 
rne cav,iMte. The two pla\ ers :ire 
neeov»a!^ in case one breaks down 
jnd liJ*^ to lie repaired I he\ are a 
lot 1 lu'aper than a teacher. 
(). MiMi Lia. yf)U also siid ihal you 
had to Uun to read fiist. How did 
viio il^ {]■ it? Ynii eouldn't have 
learned Iriini a niodule like this i)uc 
on the h\ur\'^n heart . 
Mon Lia; F^.vt>n befon* Ic.nain*: t«) read. 

I Wdd to IciUi to >;peuk. 
Q. I doix''-l<'iuiU> undcn.taiid. 
Hon Ln\ M^^st .>f tb-; kids lieie .mo> 
»jp spri^ki^P A (littVrent dialect We 
fio'y y.f\crsK> f\ lew wnid^ n| the 
rr\\\{\rn\ l.meuaco wb,i?n we ^131 1 
I I MM i'v" <>ducation. 
U.-»\v fid y"M learn tr.-i SP^'^'k ' 

M-:./) ha: When I W(j<; ab"iit ye^ji5 

r;H. I ^trtrtcd h'stCiMl'g to 'O'-'U-' 

radio pro<;r-ininno< vJiicb taught 
chiidffn hoW -Jo uiKjcistaiul iho 
national l.iiH^naf l-. 
r.uhcN "^r Ili'^e fonr or five tiansis:«>i 
radios 01 il'f vjlb;i.;e. Much of th^ 
time tfiPy a/r U<cd bv y»nnif5e.« 
eiuhhtMi Ica'uinti nn»oii,iI lnngu- 
Q iigc*. ' Uievii are also aduU 



luop.rainmes whieh vUe hs'cn to. ! 
have nia'.le several cMf^e6 (y\ the 
laim attci listening io aSrieHltLLV.<L 
pm^ianinies. 

0 Mon l.ia. so yon (du/>t:d to 5pe«ik 
»Milv by listening t(<)'the I'adio? 

Mon [ ia No. but the radio helped rne 
get stalled. Sonie S to i 0 pf us b.vi 
a class in the tttitin house of the 
villajre v.'hcre we listened lo special 
cassette tapes. Souk- of Hie Kl^l^ 
P'Mients who spoke otir di ilcct also 
helped us out. 

0: Did you Imvc a leacher/ 

NU-n I ij- Not really 'I'he same parents 
helped out- some of the older kids 
Aho helped us. 

()■ I hen you miu'"! Im hv d? 

Mon L.ia: Vcs, but w^ lx^d to pass a 
listening test lirst U) make sure that 
we knew enough to Ifarn to read. 

9 Wl)0 giiVe the test? 

Mon'l.i^ii. Ihe Instiucti(>i:.d Supervisor 
w;is heie one day .uid gave it. 
Somt'tinics parents or voider kids 
give n. 

l^islriel inspt^cto^- fhc instructional 
Supervisor US I i-* the professional 
whn managci; (he wUole priinaiy 
^ys^l.■lll lieit? Tb.e IS foi this village 
also is reoi^^nf^iblc |oi two other 
Villages in the district and makvis 
regiihii ruiinds of the villages. 
Q^. I wQnId hko to find i-nt more abunt 
the IS. But fif^^'it. Mnn laa what 
h.tppcns 1*5 ye^'i don't pass the 
h^teninp^ tc'^i<' 

Mini I ia. n\ey Inul mU what v/e do 
,\i)d dt)ii't KnoiW. and parents ;md 
oldei knU coach us 

{): How loitj: did it take voii to Iciim 
to speuk and understand the 
national lang.ua^f''^ 

Mon L.ki: AImdiuI h^nr months: ii \vi\s 
faiiK easy. Sonie khis take one 01 
two ycai^ bvcii'iJ^'^* thf*y ^veicn't able 
;i) leain it hill time; they had to 
help their ti^-thefs. 

Q OKs^ OrNce you learned to spe^^K. 
hoy^ (lid yc'U l<*ain to iCad'- 

Mon Li^i: Hy prosramined leaching 
md by m«?dult?S winch I could ty^e 

home- 

Q: What is pfog/ainnu*d Icijchirtg"' h 
it a Specifll nitMboJ 'hat your 
teacher n^cs " 

M^n I ia". Kic. pc/boo i^i^c hiught ytu 
wasti't iidWy a ieacnevr it woj a 
^varvnC wlX) bltd jjijdoith'J fro«^i 
pinnaiv SC.IjooI -nid c^old ir;nl. 

(): Not ;i tey«cher? 

Oi^Lrtct Trv,pectD»': Mon Li<) is rij^^ht. 
1 b<^ people \v bC) lict as t>UiC:hiir5 liere 
5ie ncfc gQduaU's of a TTC. and 
tbey C'dy fiav^C JX |pf»mUtv <:JdviC(i- 

1 ^) • : 



iion In litis village, for .cxatnpl(\ 
ilucc members of tlic ciuijmuiuty 
have voliintecred to work pait-tiine 
in the prograinnied teaching pro- 
frannnc for reading. They arc paid 
by the hour at a rate of about 
iMu^ third of what it would cost for 
a * 'jclier who had graduated from 
the TTC\ Wc give them two weeks 
o( specialized training i'l vciy 
speeific techniques for teaching 
reading. Two older children who 
are in approximately their last year 
of primary education iilso have 
beLoinc programmed teachers. All 
older children arc required to spend 
time in helpin;! younger ones learn 
(liifcrcnt subjects, quite often by 
iiulividual tu'.ofing. This scheme has 
been vcjy sncecs fuL Not only do 
the younger eliildren Icaiii quite 
eflei tivcly, hut the older students 
.1^/ report that they themselves 
h:»'e 'e:irned a lot by tcaehitig 
uihers. IJccausc these vdlages have 
vi^ry little money, the free time 
given by older students in the 
teaching of the younger ones 
i*-'pn*sents real savings. Mefore we 
b:i(l the new system, any teaching 
b.fd to be done by a qualified 
teacher who was paid a regular 
s.ilaiy. and there was no way that 
Ibis village could at ford to pay a 
tull iime teacher. In several places 
ii] luy district military servicemen 
fnlldl some of the teaching aide 
functions. 
Q. Duiing nil the tinu\ that we have 
been' talking tod I have yet to 
fmd out what th. school teachers 
do. 

Mon l ia: M'e tlonM have any - just 
siMUC of the parents aiul older kids, 

Oisiriet Inspector: Mon Lia is right. 
Under thcV yew system we don't 
l/ave teachers 'And classes and 
fcMhnoks in the s.unc way that we 
used to. We simply cannot afford it. 

i): ]\\\{ 1 have seen some fairly 
sophisticated instructional materials 
le.nning nuidules, transistor 
ruc(i05 and cassette recorders. How 
can /till afloid these things? 

hist net Inspector : 1 01 the simple 
r</a5on that we do not iiavc 
te;u h(?is. 1 radilionally. more than 
80 |M*r cent of education costs have 
hi t^n teacher costs salai ie.'i, retire- 
mt'fii. training, etc. The most 
ir \»)lniionary chnngc made by the 
S T: A M r 0 P ri n.i ar y t d kC a t i on 
sydeni was tu eliminate the use of 
pro^o'j^innal ti^acher'^ who were tied 
to tiie- classroom and to retrain 



flwrr- to become Inslnicl i*'p;il 
SiJIx^'-visois. I he iisiijl >litf|t^i(- 
tcdchui r;ilio in the pnsi v,,j:> \,:\, 
Our prosciil sliulcnl Instiuciioinl 
Snprivisor ratio is 200:1. The IS's 
ni;iKc a tnucli hcttcr s;iLir> iljcn 
they did as teachers, hut uv ^till 
Jiavc realised at least a (uiir Inld 
savings in ttMchcr costs. I lie nmncy 
\vc hiivc saved in lliis v,Ay is used 
for instuictiunal ni.iterials of 
various kinds and to pay nioJost 
shpciids 1ol(Ka! instructioiml aides 
(cotnmiiiiily members with special 
skills). 

One nth or. I)eiient of iliis new 
sclicnic has been our ahilily to 
retain good IS's in tiic iwM 
ci>nim unities. ^Ve had a veiy 
t'lfieult time in the past in 
attracting and keeping good 
teachers in tJic villages. I he in- 
creased rcspoMsibiIit> . piesiige and 
income of 1S^^ seems to i».!Ne played 
a big part in making lur;)! cdueatlon 
more attractive to t(^p people. 

Q: J now have a fniily clear idea of the 
kind'J of learning ex[>criences which 
children such as Mon Lia have 
undt^r the new system. I .ilso 
. understand to some cxtej>t how the 
C(>minunity draws npon its own 
rc^^oMiccs to assist in piiinary 
cdijc^iiion. But I am not clear 
cx:u tly what part the lii.liuclional 
Supervisor plays in all this. 

District Inspector: Tliroiiglunit my 
distri.j, each IS has the lesponsibi- 
lity foi about 200 primao' children. 
In some of the larger t(wvns there 
arc I wo or three IS*s. I* or small 
villages such as this one. however, 
there is only one - and he is 
rcspoiisiblo Tor two other villajtes as 
well. 

In hnuor towns, an IS \\\\\ liav*.* ati 
of} ice in a ncrnianenl kMrning 
CotJic. Here, however, llie lc;nniug 
centre is Olohile. The IS ti;ivrl'« in a 
small van which is his nu'bile 
Icanung centre, 

The learning centre is the hub of 
the primary education syslcni. It 
contains the appropri.Ue Icnning 
P'.nduli'S, tho. cassi^ttc ifistructiotK 
lor each module, lests b»r l;k1i 
modulo, instructional niateriaU lor 
u^'e by programmed teachejs ait'l by 
(»thcr kinds of teaching aides, and 
pr'»t;tcss records o( each sludeiil. 
Q: Mon IJa eadier mcniiiHied (hat he 
had 1(1 take a test on the iiadonal 
laniniMjic before he eould bi'L'in to 
q' h-ain to read. Docs each module 
gpjl];" have oich a tesf 



District hispeetor: Yes, each module 
biVj several kinds of tests, f'iist. 
vA\ki\ a ch' s»»Mc'ts a new nu)dulc 
he .If^krs a s-eXi(|i'icss test to insure 
thai he lijs dl ihc ncccssiir^ 
preieipusites to benefit from lUe 
modui'V The results of a leadincss 
tesfmay. at times, indicate that a 
elidd needs in take another module 
first - or it may indiciite ihal he 
should complete a leview module*, 
especially if lie hasn't been able to 
take any modules for a long time 
because of illness or woik on the 
faim. Most modules of the sell- 
instructional types als() have quite .i 
bit ol built-in self cvaluatmn to 
help a child monitor his own 
progress: and be ready for the 
post-test when he finishes the 
nu^dule. Successful completion of 
the post-test itself indicates that a 
student has achieved the objective 
of the module and his achievement 
is entered on his record, one copy 
of which is kept by the Instruc- 
tional Supervisor and the other 
copy is kept by the student so tliat 
he can keep track of his cwn 
progress. 

Ihc system is very flexible since it 
allows a student to take a post-test 
even if he hasn't studied the 
nutdule if he feels confident that 
be can achieve the objectives of liie 
nuulule. 

0: What about adults, car} they take 
the post-tests? 

District Inspector: Of course, anyone 
in this village can take any of the 
mt>dulcs or any of the tests- 
Primary education is no respecter 
of age. We used to "woriy about the 

— dropout and wastage problems^a lot- 
more than we do now, and one 
reason hr that worry was tJiat if a 
child didn't finish primary scho(»l 
by liie time he was about 14 years 
old we fell (hat the education 
sysler)! had failed. We even designed 
non-formal systems to upgrade the 
eomi)elcncics of "over age* 
perS(>ns and nonTorm.il educa 
tion was kept fairly 3(^^pai;ile Iroin 
primary school. What SI'AMIK ) h«s 
done in this new systeui is to 
iiieorptuate nmeh of what was 
called cither *'n()n-loimar* »m 
''comnumity*' education into 
single syst^'fM of aehicvii)}.; the 
educational objectives of piimaiy 
education. 

A persiMi can ptTDprcss through 
piimary education at his own p.jct?. 
.\ mnnber of children u<>w stait 

17? 
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school at a later age. (We have found 
that students who begin at an older 
age actually progress faster 
providing some additional savings 
in our edueationid resources.) Many 
students are winking, usually on 
thvii parents' farms. At certain 
periods during the year they do not 
have time to koe[> up their studies. 
However, they usually don't diup 
out as I hey used to when they 
would have be/n forced to repeat a 
grade on returning to school. Now 
they can c unc back and pick up 
where they left off, perhaps starting 
out with a review module to cover 
previous woik. 

Q: Wliat Ibrtn arc the tests in? 

District Super\isur: Ihere arc ail 
kinds, depending on the objectives 
of the module. Sometimes there, are 
performance tests on some practical 
skill, quite often thoic arc know- 
ledge questions, but the most usual 
form concerns die application of 
what has been learned. 

0 Does the InstTuctional Supervisor 
give all these tests? 

District Supervisor: It is not possible. 
On the average some 100 students 
complete a module each week, 
perhaps 30 in each village. It takes 
.about 15 Imurs each week in each 
village for testing alone. Vohuiteer 
aide:: give the tests. 'I hey have been 
trained by the supervisor to do so. 

Q: Isn't there a chance for aides to 
score a child a little mo le favorably 
than he really deserves because of 
village pride ? 

District Inspector: Wc suspect that 
. v;heir'"wc first started and people 
didn't fully understand the system, 

—some favoritism -was-shown^ But 

villagers soon learned Ihal the tests 
were for a sludtnl'sowir good to 
show his strengths and weaknesses 
as a basis for tuiprovenicnt. Since 
most persons now finish pnmary 
education there is no partienlur 
need for any examinalitms other 
than the tests associated with the 
modules. Alter :dl. the amount of 
education a child receives is up to 
himself and 11.5 famil> am! they 
have co!ne to realize lhat what Ihcy 
are learning is rclcvaiU to their lives 
a's eonununity mcndKMS and as ; 
produciiyc mcnihei^ of <;ocicty. 
Cluldreinwho desiie to go on to 
higher levels of cducaliou nuist pdss 
readiress tests hefuie going on. 
These e.xamniatums are c<mducted 
peri(»dicall\ by I he central govern- . 
mtjni. 
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0: Wc have been talking all afu-rnoon 
aboul modules, but 1 bavc no itUra 
how many modules constitute 
primary education. 

District Inspector: The number varies 
in each subject, but the average 
number is about fifty. 

Q: Gelling back to the Instructional 
Supervisor - it appears that he is 
more a manager than a teacher. 

District Inspector: That's very vlosc to 
the truth. Let me list sonic of ihc 
duties of the IS: 

, . . select and train teaching nidi'S 
from tlie community in specific 
duties. 

. . . assign tutorial responsibiiitics Uj 
older students and train them in 
ihcsc functions, 

, . . conduct PTA meetings lu orient 
and train parents lor Ihc self- 
management of their children's 
stiidics, 

... survey community resources 
and enlist ■ persons with specific 
skills In assist students lo ''learn by 
'iomjz" for some of ihe apphcd 
.iKnluics, 

. . . monitor w\\ instructional and 
evaluation aclivilirs, 
. . . maintain sludcnt records of 
progress, giving parliciilar iitlenlion 
lo lliose who are piogiessing 
unusually slowly as a basis I or 
counseling with students and 



parents, 

. . . maintain . complete inventory 
of the learning centre, including 
inslructionol modules, equipment 
and tests, repairn^g or replacing as 
needed, 

. . . provide feedback to tlie central 
government on the assets and 
liabilities of given instructional 
modules as a basis for improve- 
ment, 

, . , seive as an advisor to the 
communities on educational 
matters. 

Q: Pm still confused. It was a lot more 
understandable wlienj^there was the 
school, the teacher and textbooks. 
It seems that everybody in the 
village is somehow involved with 
tlr; new system. 

rallier: That's about right. Students 
are helping students, parents are 
helping their children and 
speciahsls in the community are 
acting as part time aides. We 
couldn't do this on our own, 
though. We need the structure tiiat 
is provided by the learning 
modules, and we need the organiza- 
tion, management and counsel of 
Ihe Instructional Supervisor, 

Q: 1 can guess your answer lo this last 
ciucstion: How is the system 
working? 

hathcr: If you mean if there are 
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problems, the answer is yes. There 
is often some kind of mixup, but ii 
is getting sorted out faidy well. 
If you mean if children are getting a 
primary education, the answer is a 
definite yes. No matter how fasl 
they are progressing, there has yel 
to be a student in tliis village whc 
has given up and stopped. 
If you mean if children are ir 
school, the answer is no. This is i 
"no school" village. OUR CON 
CERN IS NOT WITH SCHOOLS 
IT IS WITH THE EDUCATION OF 
OUR CHILDREN! 
Note: There is very litde chance that ; 
reporter will ever write the above 
article because many of tlie idea: 
presented are a bit fanciful; we do no 
know how feasible they may be. Th( 
INNOTECH research programme ii 
being geared to conduct a series o 
long-term studies in an effort tc 
develop a prototype system which car 
provide the region with an ecoTiomica 
means for the delivery of primary 
education. 

Although the news reporter o 
1980 probably will not see a primary 
education system'^as described above 
it is INNOTECH's firm hope that 
when he visits a rural village, he wil 
see a new and workable deliver] 
system based upon the joint efforts o 
I his Centre and the SEAMEO eountriej 
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APPENDIX D 

SOME INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 'ORGANIZATIONAL LITERACY' 
FOR FUNCTIONAL LITERACY WORKERS 

As we have suggested repeatedly in the text, programming 
and curriculum development in the post-literacy stages will 
require that post-literacy program planners design and 
install appropriate systems of action. That will mean the 
establishment of organizations and institutional arrangements 
that can provide services to new literate adults on a 
continuous and systematic basis. 

It is, therefore, of utmost importance that pos t- lit eracy 
planners understand organizational behavior and the complex 
processes of institution building. The document that follows 
is but an introduction to the subject. As plani^ers of 
literacy programs at the pos t- lit eracy stages, we will have 
to develop much more sophisticated skills in these twin of 
organizational design and institution building. 
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SOME INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 'ORGANIZATIONAL LITERACY' 
. FOR FUNCTIONAL LITERACY WORKERS 

by 

• H. S. Bhola 



The Women's Organization of Iran (WOI) has the mandate to work for the 
sotial and economic promotion of rural women of Iran. This mandate the WOI 
has. translated into the program mould of functional literacy . The choice of 
both the means and the ends is supportable. , It is time to get the other 
half^of humankind to join the march into the future; and to assist these 
womeri, both rural and urban, with the skills' needed to function within the 
new partnership. Functional literacy, broadly conceived, can indeed be tshe 
means <pf actualization of our hopes for the International Women's Year, 

Much would need to be done to translate hopes into concrete actions. 
One of t;he things to do would be, of course, to organize for social action 
on behalf of women. Whatever needs to be done systematically, and with con-^* 
tinuity, 'fieeds a system - an organization of some kind. To bring the fanner 
the new technology of food production, to bring to the rural women new social 
visions and new economic possibilities, and to provide them with the know- 
ledge and support needed to actualize these possibilities, systems of action 

^ This paper has been written at a descriptive level. Its theoretical 
antecedents will be found in three pafpers by the author listed below: 
i) H. S.^ Bhola, "The Configurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion," 
Indian Education Review > Vol. 2, No. 1, January 1967, Pages 42-72. 
Available, from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Drawer 0, Bethseda, 
Maryland 20014, under order no. ED olll 147; ii) H. S. Bhola, "Notes To- 
ward a Theory: Cultural Action as Elite Initiatives in Affiliation/Ex- 
clusion," Viewpoints (Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity), Vol. 48, No. 3, May 1972, Pages 1-37; and iii) H. S. Bhola, "The 
Design of (Educational) Policy: Directing and Harnessing Social Power 
for Social Outcomes," a paper pre.qented to the Indiana University 
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will have to be created. Clearly, most significant planned change today 

has to be organizationally-mediated. 

- ^ ■ / 

One can argue that even though planed change is organizationally- 
mediated, we need not pretend as if organizations were novel to human experi-/ 
ence. All cultures have had experience with organizations - some for cen- / 
turies, some for thousands of years. As individuals, some of us have been/ 
governing organizations and most of us have been working within them. Wl^y 
then, some introductory lessons in organizational literacy? The a^^swer is 
that the fish are not necessarily the best experts on water; that while we 
do indeed know organizations experientially and intuitively, we do not know 
them systematically to use them effectively for social ends. In fact, 
most of us make less than an optimal use of organizations. We let them be- 
come barriers to, rather than, vehicles for social chiuige. We let organiza- 
tions tyranni^:e over us while we fight the symptoms rather than the real 
causes of our discontent. 

! 

The problems of organization ai^d mobilization for literacy work can 
be separated in two parts. The first part is that of organizational 
design . The organization must be designed and then built with the expecta- 
tion that it will perform the activities assigned to it. TVje second part 
is what is often referred to as institution building . Institution building 
is basically a description for the process involving the launching of an 
organization into social space, pretty much as a satellite is first fabri- 
cated and then launched into physical \pace. Whether we "are engaged in 
organizational design or in institution building, we are dealing with systems 
and system design. Organizational design is system design because an 
organization is a formal social system. Again, institution building is 

Educational Policy Conference held in Bloomington, Indiana, during No- 
vember 21-23, 1974. . A report of th^ proceedings of the Conference, to 
include eight papers, will be available as a special issue of Viewpoints 
to be published in May 1975. Copies of the various issues of Viewpoints 
may be ordered from the Publications Office, Room 109, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. A limited number 
of copies of the three papers listed here are available from the author 
on request. 

i7> 
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system design because a system (an organization) is being launched into a 
larger system (the society). The design problem now consists in helping 
the newly launched organization to come to terms with existing institutions 
and organizational networks (systems of various sizes and overlapping Hpund- 
aries) and to relate with client groups and communities (a multiplicity of 
informal social systems). 

in organizing our discussion of organizational design and institution 
building we would use the same conceptualization as in "The Conf igurational 
Theory of Innovation Dif fusion.'*^ it suggests that to describe, analyse, 
understand or to inteirvene within systems, systems may be ordered in terms 
of four variables: configurations and conf igurational relationships con- 
stitute g the system, linkages within and between configurations within the 
system, environment surrounding the system, and resources being processed 
through the system under study. These four terms can be translated to fit 
the processes of organizational design and institution building as follows: 



Conf igurational 
Theory \ 
Variables 



Res tatemen t of variables 
in terms .^f Organizational 
Design Processes 



Restatement of 
variables in terms 
of Institution 
Building Processes 



Conf igurations 



Linkages 



Environment 
Resources 



Roles 

Units 

Sections 

Divisions 

Task Forces 

T.eams 

Rules 

Codes 

Informal communications 
Organizational climate 
Resource management 



Organizations 

Associations 

Communities 



Co-ordination 
Animatior 
Mobilization 
Social climate 
Resource mobilization 



H. S. Bhola, "The Con f Igurat Lonal riioo ry of Innovation Diffusion, " In- 
dj^_ Educ^W)juil_^l^^^ Vol. 2, No. I, January 1967, pages 42-72. 

(ERIC No. ED Oil 147) . 
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Two important points should be mad< .,w^e. 

While these two processes of o? .,anizational design and insr.itution 
building must be treated separately lor simplification, in actual practice 
considerations about institution br.ilding (about a future organizational 
launch into social space) mu5; .'::t ermine, at least, some aspects of the ini- 
tial design of the organizar. . 

Second, when an ' ' . ^zation is off the drawing board and is actually 
brtD^u^h-t- into being, it omes a "livi4ig system". An informal organization 
grows within and upon : rv?. formal organization. This informal organization 
can never be complete / / jiiticipated and, consequently, can never be fully 
planned for. liowe/^r, some ypical aspects of living systems, that is, of ' 
the social av-Vii* j ure of organizations, have become known through research 
and i _r-;e can b-i t^-ken into consideration as part of the organizational 
design. 

One must,- thus, think in terms of accommodating two overlapping sys- 
tems within organizational r isign: 

1' The technical system, and ^ 
social system. 

ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGN 

Organization is needed when something needs to be done systematically 
and. with continuity and when the task to be performed is beyond the capacity 
of a mere individual. Organization is^ cooperation, a way of multiplying 
individual capacities to generate collective power. Cooperation leadjs to 
division of _work- which leads to specialized roles. This, in turn, creates 
the need for coordination of the work of specialists. In terms of our ' 
model, an organization may be seen as a set of roles , with rules for relating 
thoSfe roles in a functioning community, using resources , to fulfil its obli- 
gations to the social environment which gave it birth. 

The organizational design problem then can be seen to include the 
following processes: 
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1. A valid institutional analysis should be primary. That would 
mean a confidence in the goodness of the institutional solution"", Organiza- 
tional designers must be convinced that the initiatives for development and 
change do- require institutional solutions, and that the particular organiza- 
tion they are designing is part of the solution. ' For example, literacy 
cannot bring development in areas where needs are; for agricultural extension 
and rural credii. Nor can literacy bring social ' cohesion to a corrjnunity 
torn from' racial or communal strife. The developmental problem must be 
amenable, to institutional solutions, and literacy institutions must be part 
of these solutions for literacy organizations to have any meaningful goals. 

2. Roles must be invented that can undertake the activities that 
pblicy goals if the ins:itution require, 

3. Rules must be invented that relate these roles into a purposeful 
collectivity, a power field that can do societal work, 

4. Resources need to be created, and assured on a continuous basis, 
to be deployed both a) to feed and house .the role incumbents within the 
organization, and b) to provide services to client groups in fulfilment of 
the obligations to the society. 

These tasks are by no means simple. In the following we would deal 
with problems jf role design, rule making, resource management iuid definition 

i I of organizational purposes. Both the logical and sociological aspects of 

i 

i these problems will be dealt with. We begin with a discussion of organiza- 

i . . •: 

'j tional goals and purposes. , 

I THE DYNAiMICS OF ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS AND PLrJPOSES 

I Obligation to the environment is part of our definition of an organi- 

' zation. It is indeed absurd to think of a purposeless organization but 

the relationship between ends and means wi thin organizations is not rlways 
[dear and direct. Organizations have manifest goals but they also have 
latent goal... Over time, Initial organizational goals may get displeiced. 
Goal displacement is the process by which -rganizations (as well as 
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individuals and groups) lose sight of their original goals and have them 
displaced by goals that are different, and even antithetical to their origi- 
nal purposeis. 

THE LOGIC OF INSTITUTIONAL PRESCRIPTIONS 

As we have indicated elsewhere, organizations are created to make 
policy implementation possible. But human beings cannot always make the 
right social diagnoses nor can they always make the right social prescrip- 
Lions. Creating institutions may not, in some cases, be part of the so- 
lution and sometimes the wrong institution may be created. 



fic policy directions but to carry forward general policy themes, such as, 
preparing the weaker sections in the society to participate in socioeconomic 
life of the country or to develop communities for life in a classless and just 
society. Not only does it become difficult for an brganizei , in such cases, 
to logically translate policy into plans and programs of action, but such 
generalized themes overlap with the mandates given to other institutions in 
the society. This creates conflicts with existing institutions that claim 
^he same jurisdiction. The need to co-ordinate and integrate work between 
different institutions thus becomes of utmost importance. The functional 
literacy programs would face special problems in this regard because of the 
very comprehensive socioeconomic and educational goals. 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONFOUNDING OF ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 

Problems with regard to defining and understanding organizational pur- 
poses are not all logical; they also get sociologically coiifounded. 

Organizations may merely serve symbolic uses and may be completely un- 
able to fulfil the ostensible purposes assigned to them. CreaMon of a 
National Board of Literacy or a Committee on Total Eradication of Elliteracy 
may serve such symbolic functions. 

Organizations may have latent functions different from those manifestly 



It can also happen that institutions are created not to fulfil speci- 
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stated. A church project may be interested in literii'cy because it provides 
a setting and stage for continuous contact for evangelism and prosely tization 
in a developing area. A group of people may develop a literacy program not 
because of their interest in literacy but as a way of building a political 
base for themselves in the region. A literacy program may also be created 
by a government simply to give a false sense of movement - not to provide 
development but to practice what has been characterized as gradualism. 
Gradualism is a word used to denote political strategies ..^hereby, instead of 
meeting the social and political aspirations of the people honestly and forth- 
right ly, they are put on a slow calendar of gradual pi , -tss. Instead of 
passing egalitarian economic legislation to benefit an underprivileged com- 
munity, they may be given more seats in elementary and secondary schools. 
Such gradualism is not uncommon. 

Finally, organizations over time may go through goal displacement 
without realizing the drift in their purposes. An organization, set up to 
promote traditional media nationally, may become a local production center 
putting up folklore shows i^vrrv even:?nf:r A national institute of audio 
visual education for a couuLry may br. . .vne an agency that produces graphic 
materials for the ministries of the federal government. A literacy institu- 
tion set up to serve the local people may lose all touch with the communities, 
amd may become a lobby for greater adult education budgets at state and fed- 
eral levels. Or it may become a publisher and bookseller of books for new 
literates. 

IvTlIAT CAN A LITERACT ORGANIZER DO? 

Literacy organizers cannot play God. They cannot control everything- 
They cannot insist on clarities of goals and specificity of policy directions 
by presidents and ministers of state, and on certainties of actions and con- 
sequences in an" uncertain world. 

YpL understanding is a prerequisite for doing the possible. By under- 
standing the relationship between policy and organization, and by inderstand- 
ing the dynamics of systems of act one 2an do some things whatever the 

level of one^s responsibility withLii i literacy organiz.'^^i on. One can r^iise 
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questions; one can often force others to raise the same questions; one can 
raise doubts; one can question individual purposes, both his own and of 
others; and one can see if one should stay and help or leave for the good 
of himself and the organization. And if one stays, one can work on programs 
with a ^ense of commitment. Commitment to the organization's programs then 
can be spread all across the organization. This vjoulcl mean, that all those 
working within the organization will understand the obligations due to the 
society that supports the organization. That is important. 



INVENTING ROLES FOR ORGANIZATIONS 

While some role theorists would draw subtle distinctions between pos. 
tions and roles, for our purposes r.liese two words could be used interchange- 
ably. 

Some roles were invented in our cultures and societies so long ago 
that they have become convencional roles. Everybody knows what tlie incum- 
bents of those roles do and how they behave. There has grown around these 
roles sets of mutual expectations that are almost universal. Policeman, 
postman, teacher, soldier are some such roles. They come ready-made. 



Hov/ever, different organizations and different cultures have to create 
adaptati is of the stereotypical roles we just mentioned. Functional liter- 
acy workers especially have to invent roles afresh since they are often deal- 
ing with different sociocultural realities and different pools of personnel 
resources. The conceptual background of their actions differ also from one 
project to another. 

THE LOGICAL IN IHE PROCESS OF ROLE IL^NTION 

A role invention job typically must start with objectives to be ful- 
filled by a program or a project. It must then be determined as to what 
tasks or activities must be. > performed to fulfil those objectives. Next it 
must be ascertained as to what tasks seem to go together and could be per- 
formed as part of single roles by one or more role incumbents. (See the 
schema on the next page.) 

183 
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Objectives Tasks Roles 




Figure 1. The process of role invention in idealized form. 

The process is rational but difficult and often full of problems. 
For example: 

1. It is not so easy to state program objectives clearly. Organizations 

often fulfil latent objectives that they do not want to make manifesto 

They want such objectives to remain hidden. 

c 

1.1. At other times all the organizational objectives are not an ticipatfc! ; 
it is impossible to know the future. By definition future is unknown. 

1.2. Again, ^objectives may be added to the organization's agenda for poli- 
tical reasons requiring crude adjustments in role definitions. 

1.3. Even where objectives have been tentatively agreed upon, different 
administrators may assign them different values, or may underplay some ob- 
jectives when translating them inco activ^ies and roles. 

2. Translation of objectives into activities and tasks, again, is not as 
easy as it might seem. This is indeed a theoretical, rather than a 
rational , process. Different theories nay provide different answers as to 
what activitie. .nd tasks should be performed to bring self-reliance among 
communities. What tasks should be performed to bring about group cohesive- 
ness, communal harmony, cor\:unity motivation and action? Even at a less 
abstracL level, what tasks should be performed to make a community literate? 
To bring women ro participate in the life of the community? lo ensure 
that those who become literate actually use literacy in their daily lives to 
make it possible that literacy generates development? 

3. Coalescing tasks or activities into roles is not easy or self-evident 
either. 

Er|c 184 
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Experience imaginatively treated will tell us what tasks might go to- 
gether and what might not. For example, teaching of reading and writing and 
arithmetic may go together but not, necessarily, teaching literacy and agri- 
culture. Driver and projectionist roles may be combined but not the driver 
and the cook, (in a Paris hotel, though, I saw the driver, travel guide, 
cook and bearer roles combined in one man!) Again, the pool of manpower 
from which the role incumbents will be recruited may create constraints or 
freedoms in role invention. In one particular society, it may be possible 
to combine the teacher, the group discussion leader, and the projectionist 
roles in one. In another, it may be possible to combine the driver and 
the projectionist. In one, the teacher may also teach agriculture; in 
another the agricultural extension worker may teach literacy; in yet another 
a team teaching approach may be feasible. In some societies it may be 
possible to put well-qualified literacy teachers in each adult group; in 
another the monitor concept may have to be invented. This would make it 
necessary to package most of the instruction through processes of instruc- 
tional development so that the monitor roles can be usefully performed. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF ROLE INVENTION AND DESIGN 

Once roles have been invented, role performers must be found. This 
presents a set of problems of a very complex nature. 

1. In recruitment of role incumbents: a) we may misjudge people and get 
the wrong kind of workers; b) we may deliberately recruit people we know 
and recruitment may become a patronage system, especially so in economies 
of scarcities; and c) workers may be foisted on us because they have the 
right connections in the right places. 

2. Once role incumbents are on board, we may find that they are not merely 
role performer;, they are persons. We may find to our chagrin that these 
role perfoTTiiers have brought with then the excess baggage o^ their personali- 
ties! We hired only a part bur got the whole individual, with his social 
status, his political connections, l;is habits, temper and future objectives. 

3. We may fi^d that role performers, perform different tasks within the 
role, selectively , cr invent a completely different role for themselves. 

They may do what they had been doing before in another organizational setting; 
may do what they know how^ to <.!o, not what is required of them; may consider 

186 
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that their sitting at the desk is work, irrespective of whether it has any- 
thing to do with the objectives of the organization. 

4. There may also occur genuine role conflict. It is impossible for a 
supervisor to be both a teacher and an .-administrator. Most people like to 
rule rather than promote growth in other individuals. When a person is 
expected to play both of these roles, he neglects one to play the other, 

5. While units and sections and task forces may be logically developed 
within an organization unplanned, overlapping informal groups emerge at 
the same time. These emerge because some people have similar backgrounds, 
similar interests, share their fears and their sources of power. There is 
nothing inherently wrong about the emergence of informal groups " within organi- 
zations. In good organizational climates, informal groups play a highly 
positive role. In organizations with bad organizational climates, however, 
informal groups can become rumour mills and increase the dys functionality of 
the organization. . ' . 

WHAT CAN A LITERACY ORGANIZER DO? 

Essentially, these are the possibilities: 

1. The first thing to do here, again, is to develop understandings. A 
literacy organizer must understand the dynamics of role design, mutual role 
expectations, role performance and interactions between role incumbents. 

2. A J.iteracy organizer must be careful not to borrow ready-made roles > 
from other literacy organizations, in other places. He must design roles 
for his organization afresh to suit his purposes. The roles designed by him 
must be appropriate to the conceptual structure of his literacy program. 
They must also be appropriate to the realities of the society in which those 
roles will be performed. 

3. The literacy organizer must be careful about the recruitment of individ- 
uals in the organization. He must not sabotage his own plans by recruiting 
friends, relatives, students, or admirers when thev are clearly unprepared 
for the jobs to be done. He must also handle his politics in a way chat 
powerful politicians or bureaucrats do not take away jll initiative from him 
and fill his organization with their men, and thus doom the organization to 
failure from the very beginning. 
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4. Tlie literacy organizer should not let roles in the organization get 
frozen or locked in. He must consider them fluid. These roles should be 
frequently reanalyzed. Questions like these should be asked: Are these 
roles still valid in terms of tasks to be performed? Do any role conflicts 
exist? Is role performance satisfactory? Can the individuals assigned 
to particular roles actually perform those roles? 

5. The preceding should lead to frequent role negotiations between role 
incumbents. Duties and expectations related to various roles may be changed 
and_r;eintegrated as often as necessary. 

6'. Literacy organizers should emphasize interdependencies between roles. 
Role incumbents in upper levels of the hierarchy should not be permitted to 
insult or tyrannize over role incumbents at lower levels of the organization, 
J^od leadership should be admired as much as good fellowship. 
7. Literacy organizations must train role incumbents to be able to perform 
their roles effectively'. Role incumbents must be enabled to experience 
success, thereby developing among them even greater personal needs to achieve. 

RULE MAKING FOR RELATING ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES 



Roles must be related according to rules to create, an organization. 
The sole purpose of making rules for an, organization is to distribute power 
among various role incumbents. An organized power field must be created 
which can then perform societal work. Looked at in another way, an organiza- 
tion is a power field that can perform societal work. By rule making, indi- 
vidual wills of role incumbents aia submerged in an organizational will. 
The Ci/ aization cannot afford to leave role incumbents to themselves, to 
asseru their power to develop a pecking order anew every day. Organizational 
designers distribute power within ;.he organization formally . They ascribe 
authority to some role incumbents to make decisions on behalf of the organi- 
zation. In other words, they establish formal chains of command. 

The authority lo mp^ke decisions is accompanied by the power lo commit 
o anizatlonal resources. Again, the authority structure within an organiza- 
tion has a parallel communication structure. Different people have different 
communication rights and communication obligations.' To put muscle in this 
authority structure, higher level role incumbents can punish or reward those 
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below them. The availabllty of rewards and punishments differs from orga- 
nization to organization. Army has one set of rewards and punishments It 
can use. Businesses have another set. Organizations of literacy would 
have their own set of rewards and punishments. Some of these rewards will 
be monetary but more of them will be normative. 

The basic organizational dilemma arises from the fact that ascribed 
authority and professional ability do not always go together in individuals. 
Those who have high authority within an organization do not necessarily have 
corresponding abilities. Conversely, those who are low in the hierarchy 
are not necessarily less competent. In today's world of specialization, 
the problem has acquired another as^^ect. In most organizations today the 
Specialists suggest alternative decisions, but a generalist, in authority, 
has the veto over decisions. Again, specialists do the work but the 
generalist, in authority, rewards performance. That creates problems. 

SOME LOGICAL PROBLEMS IN RULE MAKING 

There are some basic logical problems about rule making within orga- 
nizations : 

1. First of all is the problem of anticipation. All decision-making situ- 
ations cannot be anticipated so that these could be made subject to rules. 

In pioneering enterprises, such as literacy and other development vjork, 
anticipating situations for rule making is very difficult indeed. 

2. Too much rule making stymies those who are made subject to those rales. 
The impersonality and rigidity of rules goes against both motivation and 
spontaneity. Yet absence of rules and regulations creates confusion about 
(M)urses of action for role incumbents within an organization. 

3. Rules cannot always be made afresh. Organizations, in fact, borrow 
each other's code books. Unfortunately, quite often borrowing is not 
followed by adaptation to particular situations of different organizations. 

4. While rules regarding command can be easily developed, rules regarding 
co-operation canao.t be. No doubt, special co-ordination roles can be cre- 
ated within organizations and different units can be commanded to communi- 
cate only when asked, and communicate only what is specifically required. 
No wonder feedback systems within organizations have to be often handled 
informally. They have to depend, not merely on rules, but also on goodwill. 

■ 18H 
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5. Rules must be created in relation to criteriti for i^^rformance and re- 
lated rewards. In development organizations, however, new concepts of work 
have to be invented and performance cannot always be judged in terms of pro- 
ducts or of impact. 

Even those who work within literacy organizations think that to work 
is to work on your desk, in your office. They feel guilty about being away 
in field, and about being present in their office only infrequently. 

On the other hand, some would carry things to the other extreme. They would 
suggest that '^armchair thinking and desk planning" is a waste of time. That 
is certainly not so either. Desk work is necessary. But office work is 
not all of the wo :k of a literacy worker. \ 

As has hei.n suggested above, a literacy worker's performance cannot 
always be judged in terms of products and impact. Development is a complex 
process. Moti^'ations within communities cannot always be created by indi- 
vidual literacy workers. The door to learning and growth opens from the 
inside. The literacy worker can only knock at it. Literacy workers 
-ViO'ild uherv^fore, be judged in terms of their commitment to work and in 
terms of the application of processes . If a literacy worker did all that 
was necessary and yet no literacy class materialized, you do not necessarily 
have a bad literacy worker on hand. " 

6. Finally, rules must create career lines for its workers. Within non- 
governmental agencies the task is comparatively easy. However, within 
governmental settings where officials become subject to civil service regula- 
tions problems would be many/. 

SOCIOLOGICAL COMPLEXITIES OF RULE MAKING 

In rule making, as indeed in most human life, the logical gets con- 
founded with t-.he sociological. Here are some of the sociological problems 
about rule making: 

!• The first problem arises from tensions introduced into the authority 
structure. Role incumbents bring their ''personalities" wi^h them as they 
join organizations. They also bring with them their social statuses, their 
relationships with powerful people and outside groups, and thereby their 
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influence and power. Also some of lUe rolG incumbent;} are very able and 

competent and develop indivicUial power incommensurate with their official 

positions. This informal power structure that is not congruent with the 
authority structure constructed by rules generates tensions within the system. 

It leads to what has been called bureaupathology and bureausis defined-^ as 
follows : ' 

. / ■• . 

--^iL^iL?JiP3-t).^J?-i9-S^^ ^^len a role incumbent in high authority feels that 
he is really not as competent as some of his subordinates, he or she tries 
to hide personal insecurities by excessive assertion of authority and i:*:atus. 
Such dysfunctional behaviour is called bureaupathology . 

Bureausi s . This is a word tliat describes the inability of some 
people to cope with organizations, and their childish tendency to find the 

rationalism, orderliness, impartiality and impersouc^lity of bureaucracies 

■ ---'•■/ _. . / 

comple te ly , in tolerable . 

2. In our discussion of roles we pointed out how individual incumbents re- 
define roles to suit their personal inclinations and capacities:. This pro- 
cess throws rule making in disarray. New informal rules develop to support, 
extend and substitute for formal rulQS . These informal rules are so impor-, 

tant that the organization can come to a standstill if role incumbents begin 

/ 

to work according to the formal rules. / 

/' 

3. Rule making creates divisions of labour, and organizational mechanisms, 
such as units, sections, depart;ments and divisions. These mechanisms, 
however, come to have a life of their ovTi > so much so that they begin to 
consider co-ordination with other units ah iinnecessary nuisance. Informa- 
tion is guarded from those for whom it was^ created in the first place. Here, 
again, the informal communication system helps. 

4. New informal reward sys tems also emerge. Not only monetary but status 
rewards ^re given. Psychological contracts develop and are honoured. 
These psychological contracts have complex structures relating to individual' s 
needs for security, autonomy^ achievement, sense of power and self-actualiza- 
tion . 



By Victor A. Thompson> Modern QrganlzjLLji!!!* New York: Alfi^^^ A, Knopf, 
1961. I 
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WllAT CAN A LITERACY ORGANIZER DO? 

V/hat can a literacy organizer do about rule making? Sotne of the 
rcmedier, are implicit in our discussion above. Others can be suggested: 

1. A literacy organizer may be well advised not to create too many hier- 
archies within the organization # 

2. Rules may be designed so as to allow the creation of temporary systems ^ 
within the organization such as task fortes, work teams and project teams* 
This would require perhaps that roles are named generically, e,g, as 
Program Specialists rather than Evaluation Specialist, Training Specialist, 
Field Work Specia:|;ists , Extension Specialist, etc. One can have generic 
role designations; and develop specializations by ^laming specialists as 
Program Specialist (E) ^ Program Specialist (J), Program Specialist (F) , etc. 
But generic labelling would make redefinition of roles and role negotiations 
possible when necessary. 

3. The literacy organizers, again, must not treat rules, once made, as 
sacred and good for all times. Rules should be considered as fluid and 
changeable. Hej shom^ review them for their functionality every now and 

then. ! 

I i 

4. A literacy Organizer must frequently take special actions to energize 

the informal communication networks within the organization, xhis can be 
done by tdmploying special Organi^^ation Development techniques for creating 
sysi -natic feedback niechansims within organizations. 

5. Rales must i!)rnvide for the promotion of organizational intelligence. 
Mteracy organizer should not 'overload the system with reports and forms. 

jwever, an organization should not be an oral enterprise without a memory^/ 
While work proceeds, role performers must generate valid ^ata and this data 
^'trt be kept in i form which it can be readily used by everyone in the orga- 
nization for informed decision making. Rules must, is, require sy^- 
tematic creation and xxse of valid information within the organization. / 

6. A literacy organizer may, usefully, separate the processes of s6l/tion 
invention and implementation of decisions. He should separate these/two 
processes not only xrx hi- own mind but must enable his colleagues to'under^ 
Stand the separation as^well. During the process of solution invention all 
possible participation should be encouraged. Points of view, i,> 'formation, 
and personal opinions must be requested: once the decision Is m^de the 

. ; ■ - / ' ' ^ ^ 

' i ' 19 i ■ ./ •■ 
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implementation jn'oeess sh()uJ(l ^^^^jUn. At the Imp U^^"^'^^ ^^^tion stay',, comp U'^^i^-^* 
sliouU^ be ensured ^*^:^less n formal, reviow of the (ieclslon hecomus nece.s.sary. 
7. iMnaU^y, the lUc'racy or^V'inlzer should use rewards of status and shares] 
credjt f^^i; ail workers within the orj»ani7.ation. 

RESOURCES FOR ACTION i 

f 

Ory;anL'/ations cannot exist without resources. They must use re-^ 

sources to create other resources and services. Organizations may be seen 

typically to, need six different types of resources: 

L. ; Cognitive/Informational Resources 

/ ; 

2. ' Attitudinal/Goodwii^ Reso:irces 

3. ^ ',Material, Resources 
h. Personnel Resource.J 

5. institutional Resources, and 

6. Time Resources. 

! 

CRI-ATTON AND ^i^^AGE^^ENT OF REBOURCES ' i 

Literacy organizers are \ ^bituated to their poverty. Most often 
they have low budgetary aspirations. They do not ask for much, and they 
get even less. ' ( 

i 

Organizers ami administrators of all kinds are often unaware of any 
lack of conceptual resourcer^ within their ova organizations. They seem to 
say - did^aot know our job, why would we be here?" Sometimes they 

may ^now of organizational ' 1^^^^^^ but may try to build all conceptual re- 
sources within the organization. Conceptual resources available outside 
the organization through short-term consultants may be completely neglected. 
Budget procedures may not' even permit consultant use. On the other hand, 
.some organizations mav, have over-abundance of consultant help. Once a 
certain number of man^months of consultancy has been budgeted, there may be 
compulJ^io^s for squap/lering those resources. Goodwill is seldom looked at 
as a resource by litt/racy organizers and they may often lea^, to their dis- 
may, that personnel /are not alwavs available when, they have money to pay 



them. 
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Literacy organizations often may have no institutional support and 
may find it necessary, to build their own il^^ra^:) tructures . At other times, 
however, they may try to build their own parallel infrastructures and not 
use what is already available merely for the asking. Finally, time may be 
badly handled for want of systematic approaches to planning and knowledge of 
techniques, such as PERT. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN RESOURCE USE 

The human element in resource availablity and use plays fantastic 
trickb on planners and administrators. Too much of material resources can 
produce a goldrush. Every one may want to have a part of the money that is 
around. In economies of scarcities, organizational equipment and properties 
may be misused for personal advantage. Official cars, radios, tape recorders 
may be put to private rather than official use. Interestingly enough, 
there may be something called the "nationality of money". Money may be 
differently spent depending upon the sources from which it comes. American 
money may be difj;erent from Tanzanian money. Now probably, Iranian money 
and Saudi Arabian money may each acquire its own particular nationality and 
invite special responses from those who spend it. 

"Finally, organizers in control within organizations seldom try to 
hire subordinates smarter than themselves. And in developing societies, 
some seem to think as if there is room only for one reputation in the whole 
country. They do not realize that there is a lot that remains to be done 
in this world and that there is room for a million initiatives and reputa- 
tions in this world. 

WHAT CAN A LITERACY ORGANIZER DO? 

Once again, the question must be asked. What can a literacy worker 
do about the management of respijjces? Literacy organizers, minimally, must 
develop a sharpened awareness about the human aspects of resources and must 
learn to manage them well. They should be careful neither to abuse, them- 
selves, nor allow the abuse of organizational resources, by others. 
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INSTITUTION BUILDING ASPECTS OF LITERACY ORGANIZATION 

As we have suggested before, the processes of organization and mobili- 
zation for literacy work can be analyzed in two parts: 1) organizational 
design and 2) institution building. Furt>>er, that the organizational 
design, in turn, can be seen to consist in i:he design of two subsystems 
within the organization: i) the technical system and ii) the social system. 
We also indicated that the process of design of the technical system of an 
organization must necessarily respond to the typical characteristics of the 
social architecture of organizations within a society. The total organiza- 
tional design process in turn, as it proceeds, must include considerations 
for institution building if the organization has to have the chance of sur- 
vival in the society it seeks to serve • 

We have, elsewhere, described the process of institution building at 
as organizational launch into social space. The analogy is a good one. 
Institution building, indeed, is a process whereby a new organization is 
launched into the society to become, on the one hand, a part of the partial 
network of related institutions; and, on the other, begins to serve a group 
of clients (which may include individuals, groups, institutions and special 
publics) . •■ 

The requirement for the institutionalization of a new organization 
may be stated as follows: 

1, The organization does not require repeated mandates from the power elite 
for its continuation within the society. On the other hand, its termination 
does involve a special policy initiative and a formal mandate from the power 
elite. 

2, Resources needed for an organization's continuation become a long-term 
public charge. In the case of a voluntary organization, this condition may 
be fulfilled through an endowment of funds. In case of organizations where 
a large part or all of program funding must be collected from different 
sources every year, the funding for the basic personnel, facilities and 
equipment needs should have become a long-term public charge. 

3, The values and the norms of the new organization should have become an 
"ideal" for at least similar or related institutions within the society. 
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It is not necessary that 'these institutions should have actually incorporated 
these values and norms. 

4. The society which the organization serves should be able to supply the 
personnel and skill resources needed for the organization to function. In 
the language of economics, the organization should have obtained total or 
almost total input substitution for personnel and technology employed by the 
organization. The organization, that is, should have become anchored in 
the society. 

5. The organization should not still be in the process of "fashioning" 
client needs. The new services being provided by the organization should 
have become **felt" needs for clients of those services. 

In the following we will discuss how systems of action for literacy 
work should become institutionalized. 

Literacy work is too often done by organizing campaigns. A voluntary 
organization or a government department, every six months or a year, gathers 
steam to go into the villages, gets the local leadership together, hangs 
banners and buntings, pastes posters on the walls, shames illiterate adults 
into becoming learners and the village primary school teacher, the revenue 
clerk or the local co-operative secretary, and sometimes the middle school 
children into volunteering to be literacy teachers. Some instructional 
materials are supplied. Once the classes have been ''opened'' the campaigners 
leave. Soon, thereafter, adults drift away, teachers lose commitment. The 
classes close down. 

Campaigns have a place in literacy work - to create consciousness, to 
generate enthusiasm and movement. But literacy work cannot be done by cam- 
paigns alone. A system of action is needed to sustain enthusiasm once it 
has been generated. Teachers must be trained and continuously helped on the 
job, they must be supervised, given social rewards if not gifts of money. 
Learners must be helped to see what they could do with their literacy skills 
once thay have acquired those skills. 
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LITERACY. AND SOCIAL POLICY 

It is imperative that adult illiterates who :)oin literacy classes 
should be offered more than mere mystification of literacy. The right to 
read mean.s little without the right to rebel against the prevailing socio- 
economic order of hopelessness for adults being invited to literacy classes. 
The point is that a literacy policy should be congruent with and supported 
by a socioeconomic and political policy which offers adults genuine partici- 
pation in the social and politi'^nl life of the community and the country. 
The adult lean ers should be able to look forward to improved economic well 
being, better social status and greater political effectiveness. And liter- 
acy should be seen as playing a role in this new integration. 

THE LIFE OF SYSTEMS OF ACTION FOR LITERACY 



EKLC 



Accepting thaf literacy work can not be well done through campaigns 
and that systems of action (organizations and organizational networks) need 
to be created, a question can be asked: Why should these organizations and 
organizational networks be institutionalized? Why should organizations for 
literacy be perpetuated? If primary schools do their job well, and if 
literacy organizations work effectively, would not the latter soon put them- 
selves out of business? Does not a successful organization for literacy 
make itself redundant? Why then institutionalize "literacy organisations? 
Why not treat them as temporary or at best semi-permanent systems? 

The question is a reasonable one. But there are lots of ifs and 
buts involved. Literacy in most countries of the Third World would remain 
for long an unfinished business. Wastage and stagnation in primary educa- 
tion is high and schools for years to come will continue producing more il- 
literates than literates. The absolute numbers of illiterates have indeed 
increased in most developing countries evenif percentages-of illiteracy 
have dropped. In most places in the developing world, again, literacy work 
with women - the greater half of humankind - has barely started. Thus per- 
petuation of literacy work through institutionalization of organizations of 
literacy should not create any institutional debris for a long time in the 
future. But more to the point, organizations for literacy can develop into 
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adulL ediicaLion and cominuniLy dcvolopmen L organizations vithouL serious 
crises of organi/,ational identity. In today's world of engineering and 
social technologies, learning societies have become unavoidable. A literacy 
organizer's work will thus never get done! 

INSTITUTION BUILDING: A CONCEPTUALIZATION 

An organization is a system. Units, divisions, sections and depart- 
ments that are part of an organization are its subsystems. On the other 
hand, such an organization is itself a subsystem of a larger system of a net- 
work of developmental organizations, and, ultimately of the total society. 
We need not stop with the nation state. The universe we live in is the 
ultimate system. 

The process of organizational design was defined earlier as an in- 
stiince of systems design. The process of institution building was also 
defined as a process of systems design. The difference now is that in the 
latter case we are dealing with the larger system into which the organization 
has been launched (and of which the organization is seeking to become a sub- 
system) . 



basic task of institution building consists in a) enabling the newly launched 
organization to find adjustments with and support from the existing ronfigura- 
tion of institutions and relevant publics, b) developing linkages, both formal 
and informal, with actors in relevant configurations, c) coping with the en- 
vironment according to whether the environment is supportive, inhibitive or 
neutral, and d) obtaining and utilizing resources. 

ADJUSTMENTS WITH INSTITUTIONS AND CLIENT GROUPS IN THE ENVIRONMENT 

Organizations, as social systems, need power to survive and be able to 



The same set of concepts that were used to discuss organizational 
design will be used to discuss institution-building. " (See the chart on 
page 3) . 



Our discussion of institutionality should have suggested that the 
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serve their clients. Literacy orj^anizers can build power for their organi- 
zations in various ways: i) by borrowing power from the already established 
Institutions through the process of legitimization ; and ii) by building 
mutual in te rdependen ce with other existing institutions and the target groups 
of clients. 

Tlie very fact that an organization like the WOI comes into being means 
the policy making elite and the existing institutional structure did provide 
normative support, enab led the organization to come into being and to 
function . At the institution building stage, one of the things to do is 
to be ensured of the continuation of normative support for the organization. 
In other words, the organizers must look for legitimization of their organi- 
zations by existing institutions. This is a transaction where the literacy 
organizers cannot offer much in return. They will have to refer to national 
ideologies, aspirations and commitments and regularly obtain verbal state- 
ments on the goodness of literacy work. Once such statements have been 
obtained, these should not merely be displayed on the wall of the chief 
organizer's office. Such testimonials ir-ust be disseminated as widely as 
possible among the instrumental elite and among the public. 

To build interdependencies with existing elements of the total con- 
figuration is another important step in institution building. Literacy 
organizers should take a census of institutions, of more or less organized 
groups an^ of elite individuals who might be of help or who might already /\ 
be feeling competitive or threatened. Those who feel competitive must be 
given their own spheres of works. They should, that is, be integrated into 
coalitions. If an organization already exists which is doing literacy work 
in urban slums or among prisoners in a prison setting, the new literacy orga- 
nization' should not try to encroach upon their work. Offers for training, 
for supervision support, for instructional materials should be made to such 
organizations with the utmost discretion to avoid being accused of empire 
building. The intention should never be to conquer but to collaborate. 
Those institutions, groups and individuals who can help should be approached 
and help should be requested. Credit for work should be shared both with 
c ompe ti tors and collabor . tors . 
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Dcvc InpiiM^ iiitordcpondonciufi bot-wecMi Llio liLL>racy orjian 1 /.at 1 on and Liu- 
clients of Literacy - tlu> adult loarners - iH tlu> most important and altu) thc> 
most complex process. In the literature of literacy (and adul t education , 
and community developing In general) we talk of the f eJLt Ju^eiLl of people. 
Literacy workers have successfully self-hypnotized themselves. Some have 
really come to believe in literacy being a felt need by illiterate adults. 
.This is generally not so. Literacy organizers must first fashion needs for 
literc.cy, and then fulfil those needs once they have been fashioned, and 
become somewhat felt. Fashioning literacy needs among client groups should 
thus be seen as a very important part of institutionalizing an organization 
for literacy. 

PROBLEMS OF LINKAGES 

To build coalitions with existing institutions requires getting in 
touch with them. Linkages are necessary for any adjustments to take place 
with organizations, groups, and communities. Linkages are of two kinds: 
formal and informal. 

t 

A TYPICAL FORMAL LINKAGE MECHANISM: THE COORDINATION COMMITTEE 

Vertical formal linkages between supcrordinate and subordinate organi- 
zations are not too difficult to establish and maintain. At least the down- 
ward flow of communications is often satisfactory. Unfortunately, the up- 
ward flow of communications in formal linkage systems is not always func- 
tioning . 

On the other hand, the establishment of horizontal fomal linkages 
between different associations and organizations is problematic. Once a 
network of horizontal linkages has been created, it is difficult to maintain. 
The most typical strategy used to create a formal horizontal linkage system 
is through the creation of a coordination committee. Sometimes such commit- 
tees may be given names like the advisory committee or the steering committee. 
Typically each department, office and association concerned with some aspect 
of the project names an official to serve on such committees. Such commit- 
tees are a flexible mechanism since all kinds of interests, governmental and 
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mMijr,ovcrnnient:.'i 1 , cluirch-rc latod nnd scrulnr can hi) reprenenled on sucli com- 
mlttoes and hrouKlit. together to work. Making functional une of coordination 
committees, however, requires conBidernblo follow up work on committee recom- 
mendations and declslonf;. If decifllonH made in those committees are later 
not communicated to all concerned both within the bureaux and In the field, 
tlie coordination committee members may end up being blocks to communication 
rather than being of help. 

INFORMAL LINKAGES 

Informal linkages are, again, important to the institution building 
stage as Lhey are at the organizational design stage. Literacy organizers 
will have to develop informal linkages not only with other officials within 
other organizations but also they would have to develop informal linkages 
with community leaders and powerful individuals. Informal linkages would 
take place within established social structures of a society - children's 
playgrounds, buses or comitiuter trains, office canteens, neighbourhood chess 
teams, village wells, community centers, churches and mosques, etc. Wlien 
none of these channels are available, the literacy organizer can create link- 
ages by inviting people to informal get togethers or by dropping in on the 
individual with whom contact must be made. 

It: is not possible, within the scope of this monograph, to include any 
detailed discussion of interpersonal behaviour. It must be stated, however, 
that: 

i) Authentic, honest relationships ultimately work out better 
than manipulative, ones. Do not try to use people for your 
purposes. Do not let them keep guessing. Let them know how 
important their help is to you. 
ii) One should not get locked into one's role and status. Too 
often people are much self-conscious about their roles and the 
statuses attached to those roles. This is especially so about 
people working within governmental settings. On the one hand, 
literacy organizers in a governmental setting may themselves 
feel inferior while relating with public functionaries with 
executive and judicial powers. On the other hand, they may 
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The relationship of male lltorncy organii^crs with women teachers and 
supervisors, and with women learners in adult classes is especially prob- 
lematic: women ory^an^zers may not bo p,ivcn positions of real responsibility. 
They may be ^^ivcn desk Jobs when they should be in the Held. In mixed 
elassos of men and women, as In Tan/.ania, women learners may sit in the. last 
row and teachers may seldom teach to them. 

LINKAGE MANAGEMENT 

Linkages are not good under all circumstances. One cannot, therefore, 
always be building linkages. Linkage management raquires that needed link- 
ages be built but that unnceded linkages be severed, Unneeded linkages 
create noise. For instance, a literacy organizer cannot allow everyone in 
the organization tc give press conferences. And if the environment because 
of some special circumstances becomes temporarily hostile, the organization 
and organizers need to isolate themselves and let linkages go dormant. 
There is a body of literature developing around the topic of Development 
Communicatio n. This literature should be of interest to the literacy organi- 
zer interested in mobilization for literacy work. 

RESOURCES AND INSTITUTIONALITY 

We have discussed resources in an earlier part of the monograph as 
part of the organizational design problems. Continued availability of re- 
sources is an essential condition for organizational survival and its ultimate 
institutionality . The resources can come from national institutional net- 
works and from client groups. 



Material resources become luore or lesV^ontinuous if they become part 
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K»'itIi\K public l)UiU\('l liiU. Whcn^ thu total bu(li.'.ot cannot cmw I rom 

state jJi.)nrc:i's/ 1 1 irracy or^an I r.'i may work towards f;c'tt, Inj,', cominl iiiuMit s to 
a corf bml>.',ft - !;onu' lb I n^'. tbat will support a inlnlmmn of l\\r program and ol 
administrative slaft, and facllltlfs. Kvini wberc funds arc colUu-tod 1 rom 
clliMU groups, a?; private s\»pport, tbf tarj'.et should b(> to es.tabllsli lony'r 
term iMidowmen I f. . In econom I of fu^-irc I ties, 1 1 1j; not always realistic to 
I'xpect local support for proy;rams of literacy, and extenfilon, -A literacy 
organizer nred not feel r.^^i'^V •»biMit not belnj'. abb? to collect local funding* 
from poor farmers, and bousewives - tbe rural poor he or sbc ba.s come to be 1 p . 

Private funding' from Individuals and tru»^.ts can sometimes come cied 
to particular pnH',ram activ>t^ies, Ibos.e wbo make charitable donations bave 
tbcir own ideas on what is boUer charity. People sometimes feel better 
about supporting thedi^^inK of a well, and of planting of trees tban tbey do 
about buyinr, bicycles for tbe villas'' level workers or typewriters for an 
office. Funding, tied to particular activities may sometimes derail an 
organization's program and may d(?crease tbe chances of an organization bc^- 
coming an institution. 

Tbe society that tbe organization serves or the organization itself 
must begin to provide tbe needed personnel for organizational task if institu- 
tionalization has to come about. Literacy organizers must train their per- 
sonnel, consciously and systematically, for them to take positions of respon- 
sibility as tbe program expands.^ More importantly, tbe literacy organizers 
must work with teacbers' training colleges and university departments of edu- 
cation to get tbem interested in training tbe needed personnel and in provid- 
ing tbe research and development support needed for implementing a national 
literacy prograni. The literacy organ izatioffs to become institutionalized 
must be able to use tbe resources and capacities of institutions that form 
part of tbe total institutional network witbin a society. Tbey should be 
able to get continuous support from the media not merely to celebrate special 
days but also to disseminate information on a continuous basis. Tbey should 
be able to use the postal services to issue special stamps and markers to 
promote literacy. They should be able to get legislation to make a "literacy 
increment" mandatory for workers in factories, mines, and tbe army. Tlu? 
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Iranian Si^pah v'-Danrjih Im an rxc^'llrnt ^'xainph' i)l wnr ol Insl I I \i I li>na I rr 
fsnnrcivi oi I lit' fUH'ii'tv lOr lllrrai^y work. 

Siitm^ t)r thr ln^U i ( ut lona I r^^Ml)ur^(^s I rom wllhin .';ot'l(*ly thai W(» 

have juif'^'rMt (h1 for or^anl/.t^r tt) manajv' for Infit ! Lul lona 1 1 /.at I on will Ix? 

t'Df'.nl 1 1 vc (or inforriattonal) anil •j\niUMu:o and y\viiM\ will, Iiuloeil wIumi 
snolctal ^»oimIw11I bccomofi available Mie orf^anlzational taakn will have' bo- 

4 

coino valued. Six* I c 1 1 e^; fiomo t: ImoM seem to have all the time, on othor occa- 
sions they siHMn to l)c In too mucli liurry. They talk oT crash pro^»rams. 
They are unreasonable and want social transf ormat^,ons of cultures within 
months and weeks. As part ot institution-building, a literacy organl^.er 
imist develop proper perspectives on time both for short-term projects, and 
for hi?; ultimat(» mission. He must project both his short-tenn goals of 
making some communities literate as well as his long-term goal of working to- ' 
ward a learning society. % 

As we have suggef;tod before* environments can be supportive, neutral 
or Inhibitive. The environment for the institutirnalization of literacy 
work has to be supportive of the objectives and the ultimate mission of liter- 
acy organization. Environments are supportive of such activities when there 
is an environment ol hope in societies; when societies have a feeling that 
the achievement of society's aspirations is possible and within its means. 

Literacy organizers can not play God. They cannot always manage all 
the institutions within a society. Tliey cannot order coalitions and collabo- 
rations. They cannot always manage all the linkages in the way they want. 
They cannot rebuild the environment, order hope for all the people. All they 
can do is to be aware of these factors and of the possibilities that each of 
them promises. Institution building is an area of probabilities. By doing 
what we have suggested a literacy organizer can increase the probabilities of 
his organization becoming institutionalized. At times he may do his best 
and yet ■his organization may languish, more dead that alive. On other occa- 
sions, the organization may thrive when he 'did nothing to deserve the good 
luck. Circumstances are sometimes stronger than men are, but men must try - 
with understandings. 
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N01i:!i UN A IHILYVAIINI CI.NllU 
AND im DANIiill I l)l,K HKIII SCMliUi :; 
(|}y .JcxjltuUM' K. l)lH)hi) 

Vo ly v/i 1 on t L'on t t?r ( SU ram ik Vi cl ynpoot.li ^ Uomi)(iy ) 

ri)o 1^0 ly vn 1 (M) L adu 1 1 t? <iu cnl i on cvn L (? r , (in i nno vn L i vu 
octucat iof)al rjoL up for url)an induiitrial v/Mkurn os t nb 1 i jWuhI 
it) J.96 7 in Bombay, India focuGua on Lho whoiiatic dt) vo lopmun L 
of an adult. Tlin center ia inanayotl by Ooml^f^y City Social 
l.'Jucation Lominittoe wliich ia aaaiatod in ito organizational 
efrortii by Shramik Vidydpoctli 5 ami t ies - - lo ca 1 planniriy and 
promotion committees. financed jointly by the Ministry of 
L'ducationy .lat>or organizations arni atudont fans, tlie contor 
provides tnilor-made educational programo of two to eighteen 
weeks duration for an individual's economic, social, cultural 
and political development. A principal, a small nn iber of 
full-time and a large number of part-time instructors and 
a small secretarial staff arc responsible for the educational 
activities; but regular assistance is sought from the community, 
other educational institutions and social and cultural 
organi ' inns. Over a period of ten years, the catalog of 
progr/. is increased from general and technical education 
to services like distribution of follow-up materials, 
vocational guidance and placement, information dissemination, 
consultation and promotional activities. 
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Philosophy of the Polyvalent Cenj ^. The philosophy 
behind a pol/Valent center is to provide polyvalent education 
which attends to the multifaceted needs of the worker. It 
looks at man as a whole being: man at work, man in his 
civic and family roles, man as an individual in the process 
of developing into a full being by enriching his professional, 

intellectual, moral and aesthetic faculties. Thus, the 

\ 

programs attend to the multifarious aspects of the individual's 
learning needs: programs are framed according to the 
individual needs; they are designed to suit the background 
and current level of the worker; programs have interdisciplinary 
approach to them; they are organized to suit the conveience 
of the participant; and programs involve learners, employers 
and community resources as well as resource persons. 

Goal of the Center ^ The goal of the center is to 
provide a comprehensive, all encompassing set up through 
which a learner gets opportunities to prepare himself more 
adequately for vocational skills through general education; 
to improve his vocational skills and knowledge for raising 

his efficiency an (%pr o duct i ve abilities; to develop a right 

^/ ' ' 

perspective towards work and to enrich his life by better 

"\ " 
understanding of himself and his environment.. 

Org^iTiz ^i^n and m anjt gement > fhe management and 

organisation has also a polyvalent approach to it. Polyvalent 

center is managed by Bombay City Social Education Committee 

which is advised by the Shramik Vidyapeeth Samiti, a, committee 
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consisting of representatives from worker's organizations, 
central and state governments, Bombay Municiple Corporation 
and professional experts. Shramik Vidyapeeth Samiti is 
assisted by subcommittees such as a staff assessment committee, 
a program and finance committee, a public relations committee 
and a staff selection committee. All these committees are 
actively involved in planning and promoting of the center's 
activities. A principal, a small number of lecturers, 
administrative staff,' a public relations and liaison officer 
are responsible for implementation of the programs. A large 
number of 350 part-time teaching staff members are currently 
utilized from the community and other institutions. There 
is a horizontal integration of educational, social and 
cultural agencies for the utilization of community ^ resources 
and institutional facilities; and there is vertical integration 
of managerial committees. This kind of coordination 
organizational set up is very important for providing, 
polyvalent education. 

Programs . The center provides three types of programs: 
formal, non-formal and informal. Formal programs provide school 
type education to adults. Non-formal prog rams vary from 
literacy, post-literacy, technical courses like welding, TV 
repair, canteen management, home sewing, scooter repair, 
child-care, to effective communication and librarians' training. 
In all, 195 need- based programs have been developed and 
implemented. The duration of the courses is from two weeks^^^ 
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to eighteen weeks, five days a week, for a period of one to 
two hours each day. Most of the courses are provided at 
night so that the workers can earn while they learn. All 
of the courses are provided at different places through 
different institutions, by differeint teachers but under the 
management and organization of the polyvalent center. The 
programs are constantly evaluated and modified. Follow-up 
materials like magazines and newsletters published by the 
center are distributed free of charge to past participants. 
Workers also participate in writing and editing of these 
materials. Vocational guidance and placement services are 
available to the worker's children at the center. The center 
also collects and disseminates information regarding 
recreational centers, films, parks, free health clinics, 
placement agencies, cooperatives and self employment for the 
benefit of the workers. Informal programs like annual get- 
together, film shows and exhibitions are also arranged for 
social and cultural development of the workers. Consultation 
services are available to other organizations interested in 
conducting similar programs. « 

C ritique . Over a period of ten years, the center has 
implemented ^ ' programs for economic development and 291 
cultural prograuis for social, cultural and creative development 
of the individuals. It might seem pretty small operation for 
a huge country like India but the success of Bombay Shramik 
Vidyapeeth has opened the possibility for many more centers 
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to be opened in the near future. I wish I could find 
something about the admission policy to determine the efforts, 
if any, which are made to bring the illiterates and their 
children into the mainstream. Oh the whole the philosophy 
Dehind these centers is very healthy and has great potential 
Tor , providing individual fulfillment and for nation's 
socio-economic development. 

I mplications for other countries . P o 1 y v a 1 e^n t 
centers, build around the philosophy to provide opportunities 
Tor life long learning for the wholistic development of 
workers, structured around the individual's social and 
cult ural environment , through flexible schedules, has a great 
potential for other developing countries. The polyvalent 
approach towards the utilization of the communities' existing 
resources saves the scarce resources of the community. It 
provides foi the utilization of talent in the community in 
an innovative way. Again, this approach emphasizes the use 
of human resources rather than sophisticated technological 
resources for the increase in country's productivity. Thus, 
it provides employment to the unemployed, while helping the 
aspiring adults for fulfillment in their careers aad lives, 
at the same time it helps the nation's economy. 

Since most of the developing countries are facing 
the same kind of problems as those of India, this institutional 
approach for imparting post-literacy education is applicable 
as it is. All the programs will have to be need based and 
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indigenous in nature but the structure and the philosophy 
are importable. Its special strength lies in the vertical 
and horizontal integrations of the management committees and 
institutions . 

Danish Folk High Schools 

According to the New Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1977, 
Danish folk high schools are (founded in a844) partly: state 
supported secondary boarding schools for adult men and women, 
located all over Denmark, and directed toward arousing an 
interest in the history and spiritual life of the Danish 
people. After Denmark's defeat by Prussia in 186A, these 
schools were a powerful instrument of r.ational regeneration. 
There are no examinations, and no'entranca qualifications; 
attendance is completely voluntary. A government grant is 
given to schools on the basis of a certain minimum enrollment. 
Most of the students are from rural areas but two of the high 
schools are for workers and have primarily urban enrollments; 
one is an international folk h.\gh school which draws its 
students and teachers from various countries. 

Historical background of folk high schools . The 
political unrest at home and abroad had been a great factor 
in the establishment of the Danish folk high schools. The 
feudal system was breaking down and there was demand for 
democratic participation in the political and economic life 
of the country. The wars with Prussia had resulted in Denmark 
loss of Norway and the ferment caused by the French Revolution 
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Revolution had spread to Germany. As a result two duchees 
Holstien and Schelsberg got annexed to Germany in return for 
free constitution. The defeat of these . duchees had great 
impact on the Danish nation and became instrumental in 
hastening the democratic process. The peasants soon found 
out that they needed education and leadership skills to 
participate effectively in their country's social, economic 
and political life. And thus the folk high schools came into 
being in 1844. 

Philospphy of Folk High Schools . Philosophy of folk 
high schools is to have belief in the common man, his abilities 
and intelligence. It believes in freedom for education as a 
fundamental right of every human being for the development of 
healthy and vital personality. It deals with real life, 
the national and cultural life of man. Even though the 
programs provided through folk high school are concerned with 
citizenship training and liberal education for democratic 
society, the stress is on the wholistic development of the 
individual. 

Goal of Folk High Schools . The goal of the folk high 
school is to provide an institution in which the students 
practice democratic process and learn the leadership roles 
through practice. Therefore, the purposes of the programs are 
to provide citizenship training for taking an enlightened^ 
part in democratic government and international cooperation; 
to provide education for self improvement in a broad 
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humanistic sense; to bring common people into contact with 
high thoughts and to assist them to aspire for the highest 
ideals of character and community feeling. 

Programs , The curriculum rjiainly consists of liberal 
education subjects like language , history , science, literature 
music, religion and mathematics. Later on, some vocational 
courses have also been added, as well as courses for 
international understanding have been introduced. 

The programs are open to any adult man or woman who 
will like to have opportunities and experiences for performing 
the role of a disciplined and responsible citizen in a free 
society. There are no entrance requirements, and no 
examinations are given or certificates are awarded after 
courses have been completed. In such atmosphere of freedom, 
adults learn without fear of failure and evaluation . 

The mode of instruction has been lecture but as the 
time passed discussion groups, study groups and research have 
also been introduced. 

The duration of the catirses remains mainly the same: 
five months for men and three months for women. But courses 
of different durations have also been introduced for parents 
and pensioners . 

Organizat i on and management . Folk high schools are 
residential schools, mainly for peasant communities but any 
one can take advantage of them now. Originally, the school 
was organized around a leader called principal who was 
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personally responsible for its continuance. The students 
and the lecturers along with the principal stayed in the same 
house and shared all the responsibilities. A little 
modification has been made as the organization has become 
bigger. The teachers can now live outside the school 
building, provided the distance is within the prescribed ^ 
mileage. The principal is still the key figure, but schools 
which are owned by associations or are endowed have better 
chances for survival than those which are privately owned 
and operated. The students provided for their tuition and 
board and lodging in the early years of its existence, but 
later on government began awarding grants to schools as well 
as to the needy students. 

Critique . The folk high school's form and philosophy, 
has remained the same though the curriculum and course 
duration's in some cases have undergone a change. These 
schools have proved to be a great ^institution and have 
remained in existence since their inception in 1844. This 
movement did not remain confined to Denmark alone but spread 
to Norway, Finland, Switzerland, Germany, United States and 
many other coun tries. The reason behind its success is its 
form andphilosophy of flexibility. The origin of seminars, 
workshops, weekend courses, farmers' cooperatives, university 
extention services can all be traced back to these folk .high 
schools. 
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Implications for developing countries ^ There is a 
great applicability of folk high schools for developing 
countries, struggling to bring their rural populations in the 
mainstream. The form of these s chools part icularly suits 
those countries whose populations are scattered all over their 
lands. They can bring their publics in the residential 
institutions for providing education in the democratic 
processes as well as in the new technologies needed for 
improved productivity. Again, selected adults can be trained 
from the rural populations who in turn can educate others in 
their own villages. The philosophy of flexibility of programs, 
open admission, nonexistence of tests and grades, particularly 
suits the conditions where most of the adults are made literate 
through the literacy classes and do not have formal credentials 
for further education, Furthermore, this kind of institution 
provides for real learning environment. The developing 
countries have to import only the form and philosophy but 
have to create courses relevant to their needs and resources, 
They can develop courses for literacy retention, citizenship 
training, vocational training, and any other training required 
for the development of human beings and ultimately their 
\nations . 
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A comprehensive and adaptable system of organizational arrangements 
is proposed that will enable educational planners in Latin American 
countries to develop and deliver learning resources for use in programs 
of community education for community action. A three-tier system of 
learning resources centers is proposed: a multimedia mega center at • 
the highest level, followed by district level learning resources centers 
(DLRC's) and community level learning resources centers (CLRC's) in 
communities of size and need that could support such centers. It ^s 

suggested that in small communities of 2,500 or less, it may not be 

A" 

advisable to establish independent learning resource centers. Conmiunity 
education services should be provided to such communities on an urgent 
basis by establishing community groups of various kinds in such communities. 

These design notes were developed as part of the author's consultancy 
to the USAID/San Jose State University project, ••Learning Resources Center- 
Based Community Education Systems (LRCBCES),'' and submitted to the project 
director in the. form of three memoranda, now appearing as parts II, III 
and IV of this paper. 0 
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LEARNING RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION: 
THE FIRST *UNG 

Elsewhere, we have discussed the nature of community education 
for community action including normative criteria for judging both means 
and ends of community education.^ We have also presented, in another paper, 
a conceptualization of the use of learning resoui^ces in community education 
for community action. 2 The second paper sought to underline the challenge 
in coordinating organizational actions and instructional actions that 
actualize national visions on the one hand and^^lfil local needs on the 
other. \ 



In this paper, we engage in "progres^s^^ conceptual focussing" to 
conceptualize, in greater detail, the use of learning resources, and the 
organization of their delivery, for community education at the first rung 
of what will, ultimately, emerge as a multilevel national system of learning 
resources for a whole "learning sodiety." , 

We must caution the reader by saying that this is not presented as 
a firm plan for every country on the use of learnins? resources in community 
education for community action at the community level. This is still 
nothing more than a planning model that suggests some institution al solutions 
which have to be evaluated and adapted to the realities of the region or 
the country where this model is put to work.-^ 
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Ih.S. Bhola, "Community Education for Community Action: A Multiframework 
Mega Model," a paper prepared -for the USAID/San Jose State University project 
Learning Resources Center-Based Community Education Systems (Project No. 
598-15-670-573), 1977. 

2h.s. Bhola, "Conceptualizing the Use of Learning Resources in 
Community Education for Community Action: An Integrative General Model," 
another paper prepared for the project described above, 1977. 

^An institutional; solution may involve the invention of new organizatipnal 
mechanisms or a restructuring of existing organizations. Second, it may 
involve the invention of new instructional or organizational roles^ td carry 
out the new institutional purposes. 
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The vision of a learning society presented almost a decade ago by 
Hutchins, an American educator, seems like a practical ideal today. 1 Some 
communities of North America and Western Europe have already become 
learning societies and have created the learning resources needed. for those 
learning societies. Societies of the Third World are now creating small 
parts and elements that would, in the future, come together as learning 
resource systems for a learning society. The present emphasis on nonformal • 
educution and community education is one ray of hope. The new communication 
media resources in various forms and with various institutional sponsorships 
are parts of the network which is slowly but steadily emerging. Literacy is 
spreading as is the transistor radio; the two viruses for a learning society. 

Here, then, is the first bit of planning advice. Whatever little is 
done by community educators, by way of production , organization and 
utilization of learning resources for community education in their 
communities and regions, must be considered a link in the ultimate network 
of learning resources for a learning society. This'would piit all such work 
in a larger national perspective. The realization that every little effort 
would have a cumulative effect ,v/puld provide community workers with a 
needed sense of optimism. 

Profitable investment and distr ibutive justice 

There should be another dividend from bringing this larger perspective 
to bear on community education work in communities and regions, tommunity 
educators should become aware of their invisible clients, not living in 



iRobert M. Hutchins, The Learning Socigty, New York, N. Y . : Praeger, 



1968. 
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their particular conmiunity, but yet part of their society.. This should 
lead to an understanding of the need to make their investment in learning 
resources as profitable as possible. In other words, materials produced 
for one community, within one program, should be made available to every 
person and community that wants them and can use them profitably. Under- 
standably, some of the learning resources produced within a local 
program will be useful only to that local community but other materials 
would, most likely, be of interest to others. Such materials must be 
accessible to others for the total society to profit as much as possible 
from their investment in learning resources. This wou?.d mean not only good 
economics but also serve the interest of justice in the distribution of 
information and education. 

Such general use of some of the material produced in the specific 
context of local programs or special projects would demand that institutional 
arrangements be made whereby such multiple use of materials is in fact 
made possible. This would, at least, mean the establishment of some kind 
of learning resource centers which, among other functions , will assume the 
function of serving as repositories of such materials and will then be 
able to catalog and distribute such materials to those who want them. 

Who is at the first rung? 

In this paper, we seek to discuss the use of learning resources (and 
their organization) for community education at the first rung of a multilevel 
system of learning resources. But who is at the first rung? What kinds 
of communities and families do we have in view? We have in mind small 
communities. But how small has a community to be, to be a small community? 
This is indeed a difficult question. Our answer is that perhaps a community 
of less than 2,500 men, women and children could be considered a small 
community. It would be a community that for reasons of small size and/oi 
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problems of resources can not afford a community learning resources center 
of its own. 

Those communities that support populations between 2,500 and 5,000, we 
will categorize as communities at the second rung and we would suggest 
models of learning resources for such communities in Part III below. 
We will call such learning resource centers at the second rung Community 
Learning Resource Centers (CLRC's). 

As Figure 1 (page 6) would indicate, we have made provision for learning 
resource centers at the district level. We have called them District Learning 
Resources Centers (DLRC's). These will be discussed as part of this section. 

The Special Projects are a class apart and, again, will not be 
discussed here. Finally, the national network of learning resources for 
a learning society will be discussed elsewhere as also the problems of 
urban community education. 

CoTimiunity education in small communities 

In addition to the normative assumptions about means and ends of 
community education for community action made in the two papers cited 
earlier, 'the following have entered our considerations as we suggest this 
model of community education at the first rung of the sysvem: 

1. Community education systems should be built from the bottom up. 
Beginnings with community education should be made with the most remote, 
underprivileged and isolated communities. One should avoid the temptation to 
start working where it is the easiest to act. 

2. The community grouE should be the primary setting for instruction, 
discussion, action, and evaluation. This would mean the establishment of 
discussion forums based on radio listening and other learning resources. 

3. communities should take most of the responsibility in defining objectives, 
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Figure-l. A plan for the utilization of 
learning resources for community education 
for community miction showing DLRC supporting 
community education groups (fi*s) within 
first rung communities. 
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organizing instruction, promoting motivation and action, and evaluating 
results. (This should not mean benign neglect of communities by community 
educators at the district and national levels. Indeed, this would require 
important inputs from these levels and subtle and significant contributions 
to cultural dynamism.) As part of the scheme for local initiative and 
local responsibility, "Self-Help Brigade.s" or group such as "Men/Women/Youth 
for Better Tomorrow" should be created. 

4. While one or even more "community centers" may b'? constructed by 
local people, using local construction materials, and by coijtributing 
labor, an LRC need not^ be created in every community. Indeed, it would 
be unrealistic to create LRC's in such small communities. After all, 
learning can take place with learning materials but without a learning 
resources center. 

5. We must use what already exists: existing social organization, 
existing instructional/socialization roles, communication patterns and 
traditional media. 

6. In terms of newer media and materials, we suggest three: radio, 
picture sets, and prepackaged instructional kits. Films may be shown 
occassionally if the realities of the situation permit. Radio would be 
in the conununity, perhaps, already. If it is not there in a community, 
it is easy to introduce. Radio requires no infrastructure of roads and 
railways and is the medium of community education 2^ excellence. 
Production costs are low. And delivery costs have been sometimes as low 
as 2i per person per hour. Mounted pictures or photographs in size of 
18" X 14" are another useful medium of instruction. Pictures dispense the 
need to have projectors, electricity or batteries. When mounted on strong 
hardboard, they can last quite long. Instructional kits that include 
pictures, models, specimens and other instructional material are another 

O obvious choice. 
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7. It should be understood that even if there is one literate in a whole 

community, his presence makes it possible for the community to use written 

materials. If any literate person lives in the community, then written 

materials should become part of the instructional strategy. 

District learning resources centers: the backup system 

If such a program of community education is envisioned at the level 
of first rung communities, the following needs become, immediately, clear: 

1. Need for animation at the community level which means cultural action 
on the part of suitably trained and sympathetic outsiders. In other words, 
we need a community organizer role. 

2. Need for radio broadcast's to be used in radio discussion forums; picture 
sets on the themes of agriculture, health, nutrition, family planning, etc., 
kits of various kinds; folders, leaflets, and perhaps tin trunk libraries 
for circulation in the communities; and 

3. Need for training of local cadres. 

Thus, we need a DLRC with the three objectives of: 
Production and procurement. 
Training, and 
Field organization. 

We are not suggesting that new DLRC must be established in each case 
to begin initiatives in community education. Reference is made here to 
our discussion of institutional integrations in the mega model which 
suggests how existing institutions might be restructured to fulfil the 
functions proposed for a DLRC:^ 

Radio broadcasts. Radio broadcasts should be the most important 
production activity of a DLRC. The radio transmission facilities may be 
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owned by the DLRC or may be available to the DLRC for part of the day in 

consideration for money paid. 

Tapes of select programs should be prepared for repeated use; for 

availability to users outside the area of broadcasting, and even in other 

Spanish speaking countries; and for use within the communities when cheap 

tape-recorders become available within the foreseeable time. 

The DLRC should also prepare folders, leaflets, and booklets to be 

read by literates living within these communities or to be used by literate 

animators with their illiterate brethren. 

Picture sets. To communicate information that requires pictorial 

presentation, the DLRC's should produce picture sets of photographs and 
graphics that go with radio broadcasts or can be used independently 
within discussion forums to learn and to make decisions on various aspects 
of agriculture, health and nutrition. 

Learning kits. Some learning may require more than pictures and 
graphics. Actual specimens and other realia may be necessary. For this 
reason DLRC should also be preparing some learning kits for use in the 
first rung communities. These kits should be assembled in boxes made of 
hard plastic so that they could be transported over large distances 
without damage. 

Tin trunk book libraries. The DLRC should also function as the 
headquarters for a network of mobile tin trunk libraries of books. These 
libraries may be nothing more than 30-50 books in a tin trunk that may 
be left in a community wanting it for 2 to 3 months. New books may be 
brought to the library when possible, while sone old ones may be removed. 
The tin trunk library may itself, move from community to community depending 
upon need and requirements. 

Training materials. The DLRC should also prepare training mterials 
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to be used by its community organizers in the training of cadres in the field. 
These training materials could be in the form of tapes, slides and exercises 
that trainees can work with to learn and to evaluate their performance. 

A working sketch for a DLRC is included on the next page. The 
organization of learning resources centers for the second rung communities 
will be discussed in a subsequent section. 
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Figure-2. A working sketch for a DLRC to 
support conununity education in the first 
rung communities. 
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III 

LEARNING RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION: 
THE SECOND RUNG 

In the preceding, we have discussed a possible method for the delivery 
of community education to small communities of less than 2,500 men, women and 
children that for reasons of size or scarcity of resources were unable to have 
a Learning Resources Center (LRC) of their own. We pointed out that the best 
thing to do initially in such communities would be to establish small discussion 
and action groups to be serviced from District Learning Resources Centers 
(DIRC's). The DLRC's were assigned three main tasko ot (a) production and 
procurement of learning resources, (b) training of personnel and local cadres, 
and (c) field organization. A brief description of a DLRC was also included 
in the preceding section. In this section, we will attend to the needs of 
the counntmities at the second rung as they prepare to participate in community 
education for community action. 

Communities at the second rung 

At the second rung of the system, we place those communities that are 
between 2,500 and 5,000 people, with homes and farms so organized that a 
Community Learning Resources Center (CLRC) , when built, would be accessible 
. to almost every one who wishes to use it. 

Some of these second rung communities may be much larger than 5,000 
people. In such a case, more than one CLRC could be built in the same way 
that some communities must be served by more than one elementary school. 

Community learning resources center CCLRC) 

The first basic principle that could be stated in the planning and 
organization of the CLRC would be that a CLRC should be community-centered 
but not community-bound. It should be community-centered in that it should 
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be planned, constructed and programmed to serve the needs of the particular 
community where it is located. However, it should not he community-bound in 
the sense that it begins to see itself as self-contained in relation to the 
total network of learning resources and isolated from the total learning 
society. 

Such CLRC's should borrow materials from the national network of 
learning resources (to be described later) , and should depend heavily upon 
the production, and training services of the DLRC's. The relationships 
among these centers at three different levels should be mutual and reciprocal. 
Materials developed within the special context of the CLRC's should be made 
available to the DIRC's and even to the institutions that constitute the 
national network of learning resources and materials. On the other hand, \, 
some CLRC's may have an outreach program that serves the first nljig communitie: 
that we have discussed before. Thus instead of all first rung communities 
being served out of a DLRC, some of those may be served out of CLRC's. 

Some CLRC scanarios 

Once, again, we must raise some caution. As planners conceptualizing 
the use of learning resources in community education for community action, 
what we can suggest here are some criteria to be kept in mind while planning 
CLRC's for the second rung communities; and a couple of different designs 
resulting from the application of those criteria in hypothetical situations. 
We offer no prescriptions that would be good for all communities in Latin 
America, for all times! Local policy makers and their aids operating within 
their own socio-political, economic and institutional realities will have to 
design their own situation- specific solutions once they have learnt these 
general conceptual skills. It is possible to conceive that some solutions 
invented by local policy making groups do not even include the establishment 
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of a CLRC, Different kinds of teaching/learning philosophies would lead to 
Choices of different media of instruction or self-instruction. That may mean 
different kinds of center facilities and differential use of space available 
in a CLRC. The organizational and instructional roles and cadres developed 
for the community education program must also differ significantly from 
region to region. 

We suggest the following criteria in the organization of CLRC's: 

1. Community organization and community education should begin first . A 
CLRC should not be mechanistically nailed on the community from outside, 
but instead the need for such a CLRC should grow from within the community. 
In other words, the community should decide if they really do need a CLRC. 
The center should not be allowed to stand in the way of community education. 

2. If the need for a CLRC is felt, or has been understood, it should be 
planned in collaboration with the- community. The choice of location, the 
facilities it should have, the relative contributions of government and 
local peoples to the construction and maintenance of the center should all 
be discussed fully and carefully within the community. 

3. The plans for a building, if a building is planned, shc^uld be shown to 
a suitable architect. The choice of the architect itself is crucial. The 
building should be ecologically congruent with the environment. Local materials 
must be used in the construction of the CLRC, also, as far as possible, 

local labor. 

4. The choice of learning methodologies and of media should be congruent 
with the existing cultural realities. Yet it would be absurd to go out of 
the way to be conservative and not use the newer media that are available. 
This would mean that traditional media would form the core of teaching-learning 
at such CLRC's. Among the new technologies would be radio, tape recordings, 
polaroid cameras; in some cases, hand-held TV cameras with facilities for 
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video-tape viewing; rural newspapers, library of books, specimens and realia 
arranged as a museum, perhaps. 

5. Tne CLRC should not be allowed to become elitist in terms of its programs 
and in terms of the media technologies it uses. Yet, it would be tragic to 
be contemptuous of the people it seeks to serve. Such a CLRC should be 
conceived of as a "common man's university'' and should ultimately fulfil 
all the instructional needs of such communities. 

Two different scenarios for such CLRCs in Latin American countries 
follow. 
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SCr.NARIO, 1 

Community Education in San Simon Dc Cocuy> Venezuel a 



The following scenario for a possible CLRC was developed by Ms. Bettc 
Booth as a project for the ^^pduato seminar > Education and Change in 
Societies (H560) , taught by Pr 'o5;sor U.S.* Bhola in the School of Education, 
Indiana University, in the Spring of 1977. To enable students to put their 
ideas on development, modernization, institution building and education to 
work, a design exercise had been included as part of the course requirement. 
This design exercise required that the student study the political, socio- 
economic and existing education's^ and communication infrastructures in a 
cpuntr)^ of his or her choice and then propose a community education system, 
for the rural masses in that country, leaning^eavily on the use of learning 
resources. A paper by the present writer, entitled, ''Community Education 
for Community Action: A Multiframework Mega Model,'* was made, available 
to the group as a background document. 

The community, Bette Booth is designing for, lies in the Venezuelan 
Amazonas and resulted from the colonization effort of the Venezualan 
government through a special developmental agency, the CODESUR. 

San Simon De Cocuy is one of a cluster of three or four communities, 
in the midst of the Amazon jungles, far away from everywhere else. While it 
is isolated, it is not inaccessible. An all-weather runway and a road connect 
it to the outside world and the capital city which has the resources gene^'ated 
from the nation's oil wells and has the will to colonize the area. Thus, 
it is an interesting case of community education participating in the very 
birth of a community rather than serving the educational needs of a community 
with a history and tradition. It is community education for social construction 
rather than for reconstruction. 
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ethnic and class mix of the community which is fast emerging is 
complex: members of the Indian tribes still roaming in the Amazonas (the 
Maquiritare, the Waica, the Yanomano) ; some from the Indians of the river 
culture who as farmers, hunters and traders are familiar with the ways of 
the Latin people, and the Latins themselves who have come as military 
officers, elite development officials and entrepreneurs. The CODESUR has 
done a lot of social and scientific research to do the best job of colonization 
possible.. They have plans for agriculture, health, small and large scale 
industry, collective decision making at the community leyel and of saving 
the traditional forms of culture including the folk art forms of the jungle 
cultures. 

The curricular aspirations of such a community have been seen, by 
Booth, to include literacy teaching in Spanish, history and folklore, 
agriculture", nutrition and childcare, construction and crafts, leadership 
training and conscientization. Understandably, the group is seen as an/ 
important setting for community education. Therefore, the establishment of 
radio forms has been emphatically recommended. 

To actualize the above curricular aspirations,/ the following staff has 

/ 

been proposed for the CLRC: . j ■ 

-- agricultural extension agent / 
-- home extension agent / 



— : health educator 

— information officeY with assistants to include media production staff, 
radio production staff, and library and; media coordinator 

It is recommended that the training pf this staff should be given 
special attention. They should learn to be social catalysts without coming . 
to be in charge of the community they are really meant to serve. 

A rough sketch of facilities to be' built in such a CLRC is proposed 
on the next page. Notice the inclusion of the Latin patio ii. the architectural 
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Figure 3. A propo^:;ed design for a CLRC for 
a community in Venezuela. 23 4 



design of the CLRC and the uses to which it could be put in the tropical 
climate' of Venezuelan Amazonas. Notice also, the separtion of the workshops 
and kitchen from the main building. 

Booth emphasises ''small media*' as defined by Wilbur Schramm. Radio 
once again plays the central role. Money is not a problem here, and there is 
no radio station nearby to hook into. So, a radio station is planned for the 
CLRC itself. Books are given a place of pride. Other equipment proposed for 
the center is: 
Films and film projectors 
Slides and slide projectors 
Tapes and tape recorders 
Slide tape presentations 
Records and record players 
Electric typewriters 
Duplicators * 

Cameras, especially polaroid cameras. 

V ■ 

\ 

\ 
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, SCENARIO, II 
A Conffliunity Center in Peru 

This is the second scenario that resulted from H560, Education and 
Change in Societies, a seminar taught in the School of Education, Indiana 
University, by Professor H.S. Bhola, in the Spring of 1977. The scenario 
was developed by Ms. Barbara Amen. It should be noted that Ms. Amen had 
not had any first-hand experience of the cultural, political and socio- 
economic realities of Latin America. The scenario was developed on the 
basis, of Peruvian realities as written up in books and other documents. 

Amen designs for communities in Peruvian Sierra dotted by small, free 
holding communities of the Quechim- speaking Indians and ill-organized 
haciendias of the Mestizos wherr the Indian works. She notes that most of 
these communities live by farming and herding sheep and llama; and some send 
men out to work seasonally in industrial and mining centers. She notes also 

that the Sierra Indians do have a form of community government based on 

\ • 

tradition which elects local leaders and already provides channels for 
• community action. She notes also that traditional cultural norms of the 
Indian teach restrain, disapprove of display of emotion and forceful behavior, 
and even self-expression as we understand it. There\is a lack of emphasis 
on personal uniqueness and focu§ on the needs of the social group. Appropriately, 
Amen makes the suggestion that we take these positives and negatives in 
view as we plan community education for community action for these communities 
in the Peruvian Si^erra. 

Rightly so, Amen's interest is in learning needs first, and in learning 
resources second. She calls her center a ''community center" rather than a 
''learning resources center." In operational terms, however, the distinction is 
lost because the community center as proposed by her, does become a place 
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where learning resources are stored and utilized. 

Amen focuses on four program elements: (1) nutrition, (2) agriculture, 
(3), literacy and (4) folk arts and crafts. She suggests two clear phases in 
the program, one building upon the other: 



First phase 

Nutrition, emphasis on 

protein intake, especially 
of pregnant mothers 

Agriculture, also vegetable 
gardening 



Training in speaking Spanish 



Folk arts and crafts for extra 
income 



Second phase 

Becomes a more comprehensive 
program, includes training 
of local cadres of health 
workers 

Perhaps the introduction of new 
crops, leads to purchase of 
tools and some agricultural 
machinery, also agro-industry 
such as dairy farming and 
tanning of skins, canning, and 
wool processing 

More advanced training in literacy 
and numeracy in the Spanish 
language 

Perhaps a cooperative for botli 
production and marketing of 
handicrafts 

Drug education programs, programs 
to stop drift to the city of 
Lima 



Using the existing community organization. Amen suggests the creation 
of an arrangement called -community work time- which obligates each individual 
in the community to put in some time every week in the development of a 
community project. (The construction of a community center could be one such 
project.) 

A design for such a community center is suggested on the next page. 
The learning resources proposed for such a center are: 
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A - Community meeting room including a small library and proj ection 
equipment 

B - Agricultural center 

C - Experimental vegetable and flower garden 
D - Tool storaj^e room 

E - Medical clinic with a two-bed room for serious cases 

F - School, movable dividers make different divisions possible 

G - Other wings that may be added later 

Figure U. A community learning resources 
building and its component parts. 
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Agricultural machinery and tools 
radio sets 

demonstration materials and specimens 
picture sets and learning materials kits. 

Once again, the usefulness of the ''group'» is emphasised. Also, a back 
up system is assumed at the regional (district) and national levels. A regional 
center of some sort (DLRC) is expected to help by providing material inputs 
which only the government can provide. More importantly, the regional center is 
expected to provide help in training local cadres, marketing of goods and 
services produced in the community, and expert consultancies on all the 
various aspects of agriculture, animal husbandry, health,' and management of 
agro-businesses. This same regional center, or one at the national level,, is 
supposed to circulate instructional materials such as films and demonstration 
kits. 
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IV 

LEARNING RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION: 
A MULTIMEDIA MEGA CENTER 

For some readers, the second title of this section will have a familiar 
Tinn,. In an earlier paper, I have proposed a multiframework mega model of 
community education for community action.^ I now propose a multimedia mega 
center of learning resources as part of an overall instructional strategy 
for community education for community action. Any sensible institutional 
planning for a national system of community education will require that 
national resources be harnessed to provide instructional media support 
to the various community education programs in a developing country. This 
paper is an initial effort towards such institutional planning in the Third 
World countries that are, typically, economies of scarcities; and have, 
mostly, inadequate infrastructures of communication. 

The dilemma exists but is possible to resolve 

Earlier, we have been emphasising the need. for local initiatives in 
community education. We suggested that community education programs should 
respond to local needs, be locally designed, and use folk media and existent 
patterns of communication and socialization. Now, on the other hand, we are 
talking of institutional planning at the national level for creating what 
we have called a multimedia mega center. Isn't that a contradiction? How 
can we produce instructional and communication messages in a centrally- 
located multimedia mega center to be meaningful to all those communities that 
we assert have their very own special communication needs? Isn't there 



^H.S. Bhola, "Community Education for Community Action: A Multiframework 
Mega Model," a paper prepared for the USAID/San Jose State University project. 
Learning Resources Center-Based Conmiunity Education Systems (Project No. 
598-15-670-573), 1977., 
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indeed a dilenuna in the whole idea of .centralized planning to generate local 
initiative? The dilemma, fortunately, may be more apparent than real. 

Centralized planning, indeed, seems necessary to give any society a 
central purpose. This need not mean, of course, the enforcement of one ; 
dogmatic future. ' There is no reason why a society could not dbcide to have 
an open-ended futUre. But such an open-ended future mayyet have to be planned. 
Centralized planning must indeed be undertaken to generate a movement within 
which local initiatives for community education for community action can 
take place. Also, as I have indicated in my jnega model paper/ the national 
purpose will have to be reinvented in each local communit)^. This would mean 
that an open-ended developmental process would have to be generated in 
each community instead of imposing pre-designed development projects on 
powerless local communities. The institutional arrangements that are created 
at the national level to make progress towards these new directions, will 
have to take the form of enabling organizations, that enable local communities 
to invent their own means to developmental ends locally-invented.- These 
central insitutions must, in: addition; supply the inputs that cannot be 
locally generated by individual communities for actualizing their developmental 

needs and aspirations, 

However, this'still may not answer the concern of some in regard to 
the production of general messages in a multimedia mega center in a central 
location that would yet serve the purposes of communicating meanings to local 
communities engaged, in the . satisfaction of specific, locally-determined ■ 
needs. At first sight, this may even seem impossible to reconcile, but there 

are possibilities: 

First, there are some messages that can be centrally produced because 
they are of general usefulness and might, therefore, be universally consumed ' 
within a society. Documentary films that interpret the national heritage to 
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e nation would be an obvious example of such general messages. The contri- 
tions of various social, ethnic aiid regional groups to the cultural, 
cial or economic aspects of a society must be shared and brought to the 
tention of all the people by film and television. Again, the messages 
seking to build a national identity; to create ethnic and racial harmony; 
\ teach economic, social and scientific literacy; and to develop a skilled 
►mmunity can all be centrally produced. 

Second, general messages can be so produced that those may lead to 
.scussions of problems in specific local settings and to the invention of 
dutions unique to a community, or area. Our knowledge of instructional 
jvelopment processes and of message design can enable us to produce such 
issages. 

Third, central facilities of a national multimedia mega center may 
? made available to groups to produce less than general messages and message 
rstems messages that serve special client groups. Mass media technologies 
)day have made it possible to specialize message making to produce 
fecial messages, for special publics, at small costs. In other words, 
3ntralized facilities may be used to produce community-specific messages 
1 video tapes and film. 

Fourth, a division of labor may be developed among the multimedia mega 
enter and local and district community centers in regard to the production 
f materials. Multimedia instructional ^packages may be planned. Parts of 
hese multimedia instructional packages may be produced at the mega 
hile other parts may be produced Ideally within the community and/or at 
he district learning resources center that serves such a community. 
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Institutional arrangements for 
a multimedia mega center 

The institutional arrangements needed for developing an overall strategy 
for learning resources for community education will consist of two organ- 
izational mechanisms: 

1. A fund for the learning society; and 
i 2. A multimedia mega center. 

The fund for the learning society will be a device for raising and 
holding funds for the establishment and promotion of all learning resource 
institutions in a country, for establishing general production and distribution 
policies and for the review of such policies on a continuous basis. 

The multimedia mega center will start as a conglomerate including many 
different instructional media elements: (1) a non-projected materials unit 
that produces charts, posters, graphics, specimens, models and kits; (2) 
radio transmission with production facilities; (3) a documentary film 
production unit; (4) television production studios and transmission facilities; 
(5) a , film unit for producing instructional films; (6) a textbook research 
unit for producing school books as well as books for the new literate adults 
coming out of literacy classes; (7^ a printing press with facilities to 
produce books, and multicolored charts, posters and other didactic materi<als; 
(8) a lending library for loan of books, films and tape recordings for the 
communities all over the country; and (9) a correspondence education bureau. 

As development communication needs of the country expand and become 
more and more articulated and urgent; institutional experience is gained; 
and resources become available, different elements of this multimedia mega 
center may ?;plit from the mega center and become institutionalized as 
separate organizational entities. For instance, the radio element of the mega 
center may split to become a separate institution called the Public Radio 
Broadcasting System. A separate National Documentary Production Unit may 
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ome about. Television services, again, may separate to develop into a 
ational Television Network with appropriate booster stations and cable 
istribution systems. Sometime, in the future, a separate Center for the 
roduction of Instmctional Films may be created. Textbook production may 
eparate to become a Textbook Research Bureau and a Center for Books for the 
ew Reading Publics.' The print shop in the mega center may leave to become 
National Printing Press with facilities for production of books as well 
s other pictorial materials. Library services may develop into a National 
ibrary System, a National Film Library and a Library of Tapes. What 
emains may become an Instructional Materials Center for a district level 
chool system. 

The elements of a multimedia mega center, showing a possible pattern 
f separation and independent institutionalization of various elements, is 
hown in Figure-5 on the next page. 

olicies on procurement of 
nstructional materials 

Part of the plans for the provision of instructional resources for 
ommunity educatioru for community action implied in the Fund and the Mega 
enter above could be most easily subverted by improper policies in regard 
0 the procurement and purchase of instructional materials for the center, 
he easiest way to kill such a center, forever, would be to import free, or 
t great cost, a whole library of films and documentary films from U.S.A., 
anada and Europe. Similarly, books, charts, posters and models could be 
mported and the project for the provision of community education mat^ials 
e forever doomed. , 

While equipment will have to be imported, as also some materials and 
aw stocks such as film and even paper, instructional materials should be 
mported from outside almost never, or only in the most exceptional cases. 
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Figure-5» The elements of a multimedia 
mega center, showing a possible pattern 
of separation and independent institutional- 
ization of various elements. 
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When such materials must be imported or are received as gifts from outside 
governments, these must alwaysybe adapted (by editing, dubbing or adding new 
sound tracks) before these are released to the communities within a 
different socio-economic and cultural situation. This would mean that 
practically all of the material in such a Mega Center, and distributed by 
it, would have been locally or regionally produced. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS: A PAR^T OF THE WHOLE 



It would not be difficult to come across in any developing country, 
special projects that have been designed to serve immediate community 
education needs or the needs of learning materials for community education 
programs. Quite often special projects arise from the need of leadership for 
crisis management or to make a demonstration to the public that the government 
is interested in a particular problem, in a particular region, for a 
particular ethnic group or social class. Such special projects may sometimes 
be described as demonstration projects, or pilot projects or may be 
pretentiously described as experimental projects. These special projects 
may have national scope or be oriented to the region, district or a community. 
Most have been known to languish after the first flush of enthusiasm and 
fuss I 

Criteria for establishing 
special projects 

Some criteria can be established for the design and implementation of 
special projects: 

Special projects should meet important and immediate needs of a community 

or a region. ° 

2. Special projects must be conceived in a system perspective that responds 
to national vision, national resources and structural possibilities in the 
short and the long term. In other words, decisions should be made at the 
time of planning a special project as to how it would fit into the total 
prospective plans of the country, how the special project will expand and in 
what phases, and how the various institutional arrangements wilL^ handled . 

3. Special projects must play^ generative role in the actualization of the 
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ultimate national vision in regard to community education for community 
action and in regard to the provision of instructional resources needed for 
the implementation of that national vision. Thus, the special project would 
be the first crystal that starts the process of social/institutional 
crystalization resulting ultimately in a national system of community 
education supported by a system of learning resources for a learning society. 

Examples of special projects 

Examples of special projects are easy to gather from the literature, 
of community education for community action in Latin America and elsewhere. 
Some of these projects have succeeded beyond expectation and some have 
failed, perhaps, because they did or did not think of future plans as they 
implemented' present action. Here are some cases: 









National 


level 


ACPO, SENA 


Regional 


level^ 


Cultural missions 


District 


\ 

level 

\ 1 


Service centers 



\ I / - 

Local level / Community education centers 



Many of these special projects, actually at work in different countries, 
are inter-level projects such as Leadership-Followership communication 
through video-tapes in Canada and in Tanzania; radio broadcasting with 
radio forums in India, etc. 
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DESIGNING IN CONTEXT, BY OBJECTIVE 
It would not be redundant to remind out selves that the design of 

i' ! 

multimeflia mega systems and centers for a learning society and development 
of the community education systems that are created to serve underprivileged 
communities will admit of many and varied solutions. Prospective planning 
will have to be specific to each cultural and socio-political reality. 
Systems will have to be designed in context and beginning steps will have 
to relate to immediate objectives. 

Two roads to the same destination 

In regard to the creation of learning resource systems that can 
effectively serve the needs of community education for community action, 
one can use two different roads and yet reach the same destination. For 
example, one could focus on building a national system of learning resources; 
and, secondarily develop ancillary programs whereby these materials are 
used in different ways, and in different settings, to serve different 
community information needs. Such a system 'over the years could lead to 

what is represented in Figure-6. Learning resources of various kinds (films, 

\ 

radio, TV, books, graphics, etc.) are located \i thin appropriate institutions 
at various levels . (national , regional, district and community) to come 
together into a comprehensive system of learning resources for a learning 

society. \ 

One could take another road to the same destination. One could, that 
is, build a national system for the delivery of community education for 
community action to all communities in the nation; and at each level, and 
within various appropriate institutions of community education, could locate 
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learning resource components to serve special institutional purposes at 
that level. Figure-7 suggests such a national network of community education 
from the national through regional and district to tho community level 
with learning resource components built into the community education 
delivery system at all its various levels. 

Finally, some countries would be able to follow neither the one nor 
the other of approaches discussed above in a comprehensive way so as to 
cover the nation and thus to serve all communities. They may, as have been 
suggested earlier, want to start special projects as represented in Figure-8 . 
Such special projects may often become the foundation stone for a comprehensive 
learning resources system if organizational mechanisms can be created that 
would in the immediate run ser/e the purposes of all the special projects 
and later serve other clients in the society as shown in Figure-9. 

Conclusions 

Planni^^ is a process that deals with the future; and the future, 
by definition, is unknown. Knowing the present helps to understand the future 
and, therefore, to plan for it. However, the present is not experienced by 
each community in the same way that by planning for one we could plan for all. 
It is for this reason, therefore, that planning can seldom give a particular 
community the prescription for its development. All a planning exercise 
of the present kind can contribute is to lay bare the calculus of means and 
ends, marshall all the variables, and help participants engage self-consciously 
in a process of progressive focussing of general ideas to their specific 
conditions to invent solutions uniquely their own. 
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Figure-6. Appropriate learning resources in various institutions 
at various levels, resulting in a learning resources system 
for a learning society. 
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Figure-7. A comprehensive, national system for the delivery 
of coniraunity education for comunity action, with learning 
resources components built into the system at various levels. 



\J U 



Figure-8. A network of community centers under a special 
project, each self-contained in terms of learning 
resources facilities. 




Figure-9. Community centers under a special project being 
served from a central learning resources center. Such 
a central learning resources center could at some later 
time begin to serve clients other than those served by 
special project. 
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WORKSHOr ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMKNT 
FOR POST-LITKRACY STAGES 

INTRODUCTION 

After literc-icy, What? The question has troubled both the new literates 
and the organizers of literacy programs. Too often, costly efforts have 
gone to waste as new literates have rnlapsed into illiteracy for lack of 
books to read. Newly literate men and women have felt frustrated when tliey 
could not make functional uses of literacy in their jlaily lives. 

The problems of post-literacy stages can be viewed in two parts: 
(a) Read what? and (b) Read to what purpose? Fortunately, the first question 
has received some attention from literacy workers. All over the world, 
literacy workers have sought to determine the reading interests of new 
literates; to train authors to write especially for new literate adults; 
and to get books and newspapers for these new readers published and distributed. 
However, the second question, "Read to what purpose?" has not always been 
squarely faced. Where the new literates live, there are often no opportunities 
to make functional use of litoracy. Existing political, social and economic 
structures and arrangements do not always invite participation or require 
functional u^^es of literacy skills. Herein lies a challenge that literacy 
workers must face. They must understand the structural blocks to functional 
uses of literacy in communities and they must learn to employ structural 
strategies in their approaches to programming in the post-literacy stages. 

To deal comprehensively with the problems of post-literacy stages in 
our overall literacy policies and plans in the 1980s, we must include the 
following elements: 

a) tiroduction and distribution of reading materials for new literates, 

b) provision of "second chance" formal education for those who want it, 

c) creating skills for the use of information sources and bringing 
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opportunltiea for the enjoyment of culture, 

d) development of training programs that link literacy with social, 
economic and political functions, and 

e) creating delivery systems and institutional arrangements that make 
all of the preceding possible in systematic ways. 

! 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES 1 

At this time in Tanzania, a review of post-literacy programs in action 
and an examination of future needs and possible approaches would be extremely 
useful not only for the current Tanzanian program and for Tanzanian educators 
but also for literacy workers and programs elsewhere. 

The general objectives of the "Workshop on Curriculum and Program 
' Development, for Post-Literacy Stiiges" will be : (i) to attempt a comprehensive 
conceptualization of the needs for programs and curricula in the post- 
literacy stages; (ii) to review the experiences in post-literacy curriculum 
and program development in Tanzania and elsewhere; and, (iii) in terms cf the 
existing needs and possibilities, to project innovative approaches to^ 
post-literacy curricula and programs in Tanzania in the 1980s. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES / 

The specific objectives of the workshop will be to enable participants: 

i) To define needs of post-literacy stages compre'hensively to include 
(a) retention of literacy skills, (b) continuing (Education, both formal 

and nonformal, and (c) program design to link litieracy with social, economic 
and political functions. / ^ 

ii) To assess learning and program needs in tei/ms of national agendas; and 
to make diagnoses of learning and program needs/ at the community level. 

iii) To separate program and curricular needs 'that can be met through local 
initiatives, from those that must be met at some higher levels of decision- 
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making and planning* 

iv) To learn the Mkill« of curriculum development "by objective'* to 
meet specific learnii'iK; needs, of specific groups, In specific .settings. 

v) *To understand social organization and indigenous institutions and 

to harmonizG the roles of indigenous and formal institutions in development 
processes. 

vi) To interpret programs and curricula designed- nationally or regionally 

to adult learners in- the communities; and to share with national and regional 
planners ar.d progL'ammers local experiences with national promise. 

vii) To implement programs and strategies that assist retention of literacy 
and promote the reading habit. 

viii) To understand the problems of preparing "second chance" curricula 
for those wanting to continue with their formal or nonformal education. 

ix) To provide counselling and guidance to youth and ^adults for choosing 
between programs and curricula, explaining relative advantages and dis- 
advantages, in both personal and collective terms. 

x) To map linkages between literacy and its social, economic and political 
functions; and to collaborate with extension workers and educators in 
agriculture, cooperatives, technical and vocational education, trade union 
education and health and family education in the design of suitable post- 
literacy programs and curricula. 

TOPICS TO BE COVERED 

The following topics may be covered: 

1. The concept of functional Uteracy; and a general conceptualization of 
learning needs in the post-literacy stages. If literacy has to play a 
significant role in development. 

2. An accounting of the^constituencies and client groups that must be 
served in post-literacy stages; ..and ^ook at the types of programs and 
curricula that must be provided to these varipus groups. 




3. The problem of retention and how to avoid relapse into illiteracy. 

4. Curriculum development models and methods and their application to - 
problems of curriculum development in the post-literacy stages . 

5r -Principles of counselling and guidance; and the problems and challenges 
of counselling new literate adults in rural communities of the Third World. 

6. Program design and development to build linkages between literacy 
and social, economic and political functions. 

7. Review of international experiences in post-literacy program and 
curriculum development. • • 

8. Social organization and the role of indigenous institutions ; and 
problems of building institutions to fulfill new developmental needs of 
communities. ♦ 

9. Innovative curriculum and program* design in national contexts; and 
discussion of multi-purpose learning institutions , such as, the Learning 
Resource Centers (LRC's), Polyvalent Centers, etc. 

WORKSHOP DESIGN ^ . 

The detailed program for 4:his workshop, as in the case of one earlier 
workshop on evaluation of functional literacy programs held in Mwanza, 
Tanzania during December 1976, will be determined in collaboration with 
the workshop participants, to suit their particular needs and to reflect 
the development problems and opportunities in Tanzania as seen by Tanzanian 
educators themselves. Therefore, this Project Description merely evidences 
the organizers': thinkiifg and advanced preparation for the workshop. The 
workshop objectives ,/ general and specific, will be negotiated with^ the 
participants to provide them with the opportunity to make the workshop 
their workshop and to fit their needs, expectations and realities. Indeed, 
,estions of emphasis, treatment, sequence and application will be decided 
only after the participants have met to discuss the purposes and procedures 
of the workshop. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

A variety of instructional methods will be used including plenary 
sessions for lectures and discussion, guided group work,/ individual 
consultancies and reading assignments, case studies of post-literacy 
projects and curricula, commissions -to design future c^/irricula, programs 

... . .... : - - j 

and delivery systems, and pr^cticums for applications' of concepts ^-^.nd 
skills learned in the workshop. . 



WORKSHOP DOCUMENTATION 

When workshops are participatively designed, participants must choose. 
But choosing also means leaving out. Some significant concepts, issues, 
approaches and skills inrthe field of interest may thus be left out 
completely or may receive somewhat superficial attention. This problem 
is remedied through a juLicioT^ selection of Workshop Documentation 
which is often especially commissioned by the German Foundation for 
International Development by way of preparati9n for these v/orkshops. 
Workshop Documentation, typically, presents a comprehensive arid didactic 
treatment of the subject ^\^of the workshop and puts in a larger perspective, 
the current, selective interests of the workshop participants. This 
documentatiori, produced in\ the form of handbooks is something that partic- 
pants can return to, to review their workshop experiences or to pursue 
issues and interests on their ovm. 

The two basic documents for this workshop will be: 

\ 

1. Curriculum Development for Functional Literacy and Nonf ormal Education , and 

2. Curriculum and Program Development for Post-Literacy Stages , 

Handbooks from the series of training monographs , Literacy in Devel- 
opment (published by Hulton for t-he International Institute for Adult 
Literacy Methods) and Government ^f Tanzania documentation related to literacy, 
and post-- literacy programs will also be available to workshop part icipahts • 

\ 
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PARTICIPANTS 

Participants will be Tahzanian decision makers in adult education and 
literacy, particularly, curriculum and program specialists, correspondence 
educators, textbook and materials writers, media specialists, broadcasters 
and evaluators. Some participants may come from labor unions, political 
education, women education, agriculture and cooperatives, and health 
education— areas with which literacy workers must relate to develop effective 
post-literacy programs. 

Two participants from Ethiopia and/or Mozambique may also attend. 
The total number of full-time participants including faculty v^ill be no 
more than 25 . 

FACULTY RESOURCES 

The role of the workshop faculty will be essentially that of facilitation 
and provision of technical resources. Extensive use will be made of workshop 
groups for both discussion and practical exercises. faculty member will 
be available to each working group as a resource person. The leadership 
for the conduct of the workshop will rest with the participants and 
committees they appoint. 

The faculty will be led by Professor H.S. Bhola of the School of 
Education, Indiana University. Three tutors from Tanzania will be nominated 
to the faculty by the Government of Tanzania. Dr. Josef Muller of the DSE 
will also be part of the faculty group. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation will be built into the proceedings of the workshop. Its 
sole purpose will be to provide feedback for the continued improvement of 
the workshop on a day-to-day basis. There will be no evaluation of indi- 
vidual performances. 
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